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NOTES FOR A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
EDWARD FITZGERALD. 

Ir is not altogether easy to account for the 
popularity to which FitzGerald’s version of 
the ‘Rubaiyat’ has attained within the last 
ten or fifteen years. Scarcely a month passes 
without a fresh edition being issued from 
some American press ; the house of Macmillan, 
in adding it to their “Golden Treasury” series, 
have given it a place beside the supremest 
efforts of poetic genius ; and enthusiasts like 
Mr. Nathan H. Dole in America and Mr. 
Edward Heron-Allen in England, in striving 
to fathom the mysteries with which the 
origines of the poem are enveloped, have 
devoted to their task a power of research 
and an indefatigable industry which would 
not be misplaced in the case of a com- 
mentator on Plato or Isaiah. The main 
cause of this popularity is, I take it, that in the 
‘Rubdaiyat’ FitzGerald almost unconsciously 
wave expression to a feeling which, inarticu- 
late in his own day, demands a hearing when 
a century’s death is at hand. The illusions 
which surrounded its birth, the gay day- 
dreams that gave colour to its a 4 the 
sobriety of middle life—all these are past, to 
be succeeded by the disappointing realities of 
age and the fear of approaching extinction. 
That there was morbid in Fitz- 
Gerald’s own temperament no one who reads 


his letters can for a moment believe ; and if 
on one occasion he refers to his kinship with 
Omar, it is not so much in respect of the 
poet's pessimism as of his freedom from con- 
ventional thought. It is very doubtful if 
FitzGerald regarded his translation as the 
masterpiece of expression which it un- 
doubtedly is; and we may gather from many 
indications in his correspondence that other 
compositions, such as ‘Euphranor’ and the 
plays, possessed a share of his 
affection. To ‘Euphranor,’ indeed, he seems 


'to have been drawn by a special attraction, 


| 


and his coy depreciation of the “confoundedly 
smart writing” in it reminds one of an 
Eastern mother who draws attention to a 
blemish in order to avert the evil eye from 
her favourite child. FitzGerald’s idiosynerasy 
is reflected at its highest in this little work. 
One can perceive that his imaginative power 
was not great, and it betrays the sign of a slow 
and fastidious worker. But in its form we 
see the neatness of touch that characterizes 
the Greek of Sophocles or the French of 
Sévigné, while in the thought which underlies 
it we recognize the sanity of a man who 
lived much in the open air, and whose hand 
was equally at home with the tiller and the 
pruning-knife. In turning to the Calderon 
ome go we find not only these characteristics, 
yut a playful lyricism which one can barely 
guess at from his correspondence. It is 
astonishing that the innumerable compilers 
of anthologies have never quarried in this 
mine. What can be lighter or more delicate 
than the following little song from ‘The 
Painter of his own Dishonour’ ?— 
Of all the shafts to Cupid’s bow, 
The first is tipt with fire ; 
All bare their bosoms to the blow, 
And call the wound Desire. 
Love’s second is a poison’d dart, 
And Jealousy is nam’d ; 
Which carries poison to the heart 
Desire had first inflam’d. 
The last of Cupid’s arrows all 
With heavy lead is set ; 
That vainly weeping lovers call 
Repentance or Regret. 
Or this from ‘The Mayor of Zalamea’? 
Ah for the red spring rose 
Down in the garden growing, 
Fading as fast as it blows, 
Who shall arrest its going ? 
Peep from thy window and tell, 
Fairest of flowers, Isabel. 
Wither it would, but the bee 
Over the blossom hovers, 
And the sweet life ere it flee 
With as sweet art recovers, 
Sweetest at night in his cell, 
Fairest of flowers, Isabel. 
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In the ‘Agamemnon,’ again, we find qua- 
trains which seem an echo of the utterances 


of the astronomer-poet of Naishapur :— 

The Robber, blinded in his own conceit, 

Must needs think Retribution deaf and blind : 

Fool ! not to know what tongue was in the wind, 
When Tellus shudder’d under flying feet. 

And— 

Call not on Death, old man, that, call’d or no, 
Comes nor spend your ebbing breath on me, 
Nor Helena: who but as arrows be 

Shot by the hidden hand behind the bow. 

The following lines, though in a different 
metre, enunciate the same philosophy :— 

But thus it is; All bides the destined Hour ; 
And Man, albeit with Justice at his side, 

Fights in the dark against a secret Power 
Not to be conquer d—and how pacitied ? 

It seems to me a matter of regret that the 
attention of the world should be concentrated 
on a single poem—a poem which, noble in 
———_ as it is, throws but a dim side- 
light upon the real nature of the man—and 
that his other writings should be neglected. 
A reason for this neglect may, perhaps, be 
found in the fact that the separate editions 
of FitzGerald’s works were printed in such 


limited quantities that they never really came | 


into circulation, and are now scarcely obtain 
able, while the edition of his ‘ Letters and 
Literary Remains’ which was produced, six 
years after his death, under the care of Dr. 
Aldis Wright, though not a costly book, still 
carries such a price as hardly to bring it 
within the reach of “the general.” I trust | 
may, without impertinence, express a hope 


that cheap editions of the lesser works of | 


FitzGerald may, within a short time, be issued 
to rank on one’s shelves with the “Golden 
Treasury” edition of the ‘ Rubaiyat.’ re- 
print of ‘Euphranor,’ with the appendix to 


the second edition of ‘ Polonius,’ the introduc- 


tion to Crabbe’s ‘Tales of the Halls, and the 
memoirs of Bernard Barton and the younger 


Crabbe would make acapital beginning. The | 


Spanish and Greek plays might follow in due 
course. 

I have compiled the bibliographical notes 
which follow, partly from a wish to present 
in a compendious form a list of FitzGerald’s 
works, accompanied by such information as is 
available regarding the circumstances under 
which they were respectively written, and 
partly in the hope that they may form a 
stepping-stone to a more general acquaint- 
ance with the writings in question. | believe 
it to be a fuller list than has yet been drawn 
up, though it has, of course, no pretensions to 
be exhaustive. I have confined myself to the 
issues which were published, or, more pro- 


| perly speaking, printed, in FitzGerald’s life- 
time (with the exception of the ‘ Letters and 
Literary Remains’), as I consider that these 
alone possess any real bibliographical value. 
To enumerate all the American editions of 
| the ‘ Rubaiyat’ would be an endless, as well 
as useless, task. The kindness which I have 
received from those who have been in a posi- 
tion to help me in my work deserves my 
warmest acknowledgments. To Dr. Aldis 
Wright, the literary executor of FitzGerald, 
my grateful thanks are due. Without his 
generous aid, and without his permission to 
extract from the ‘Letters’ such passages as 
throw light on the inception and execution 
of FitzGerald’s literary output, it would hardly 
have been possible to carry out this little 
attempt. I have to thank Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, Mr. R. A. Potts, and Mr. Francis 
Hindes Groome for substantial assistance ; 
and my acknowledgments are also due to 
Messrs. Billing & Sons, of Guildford, for 
valuable information in connexion with the 
printing of FitzGerald’s later works. I may 
add that the quotations in the text are from 
| the “ Eversley ” edition of the ‘ Letters.’ 


I,—SEPARATE WORKS, 
1851. 
| _Euphranor | A Dialogue on Youth | [Line] Lon- 

don | William Pickering | 1851. 

Collation :—Small octavo : pp. [ii] and 82 (last page 
unnumbered), consisting of: Title-page as above, 
with imprint on verso, “John Childs and Son, 
Bungay,” pp. [i, ii]; Text, pp. 1-81; Errata, and 
imprint as before, p. [82]. The title is given asa 
headline throughout. Issued in green cloth boards, 
with stamped sides, and lettered upwards along the 
back “ Euphranor,” within a gilt ornamental 
border. 

Though not published till 1851, this book 
had occupied FitzGerald’s thoughts several 
| years previously. In a letter to Prof. Cowell, 
written at the end of 1846, he says: “I have 
been doing some of the dialogue, which seems 
| the easiest thing in the world to do but is 
not” (‘ Letters,’ i. 212). In February, 1851, 
he sent to the Rev. G. Crabbe a copy of 
and of the Kxvaminer, in which 
Spedding had reviewed the book (‘ Letters,’ 
i. 266, 267). In a letter to the same corre- 
spondent, written a fortnight later, he says: 
* As I havea real horror to be known as the 
writer, I do not think I can have much per- 
sonal ambition in its success.” Nevertheless, 
it seems to have had a good sale, as in May, 
1868, in again writing to Mr. Cowell, Fitz- 
Gerald says he does not know where to lay 
his hands on a copy of the first edition (* Let- 
ters, ii. 104). Though a mere skeleton as 
compared with the later editions, it contained 
some fine passages, one of which elicited the 
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of Tennyson. Mr. F. T. Palgrave, 
in his ‘ Personal Recollections,’ says that the 
poet admired especially 
“the brilliant closing picture of a boat-race, with 
its glimpse of Whewell, ‘ the high crest and biowing 
forelock of Phidippus’s mare, and he himself shout- 
ing encouragement to his crew, conspicuous over 
all.””—* Alfred, Lord Tennyson: a Memoir,’ 1897, 
ii. 505. 

S52. 

Polonius: | A Collection | of | Wise Saws and 
Modern Instances. | [Line] Therefore, since brevity 
is the soul of wit, | And tediousness the limbs and 
outward flourishes, | I win. Be Brier. | London: 
William Pickering. | 1852. 

Collation :—Square octavo: pp. [ii]and xvi and 146 
(last page unnumbered), consisting of : Title-page as 
above, with imprint on verso, “John Childs and 
Son, Bungay,” pp. [i, ii); Preface, pp. i-xvi; Text, 
pp. 1-142; Index, pp. 143-145; Errata, and imprint 
as before, p. [146]. Only the Preface has headlines; 
in the text the number of the page, in Roman 
figures, occupies the top centre. Every page is 
enclosed within double borders, and the little hook 
is prettily got up in the taste of the day. Issued in 
emerald-green cloth boards, lettered upwards along 
the back “ Polonius,” and with the motto, “ La 
Verdad | essiémpre | Verde,” stamped in gilt letters, 
within an ornamental wreath, upon the side. 

This little book was apparently published 
at the beginning of 1852, for FitzGerald 
refers to it in a letter which he wrote to the 
Rev. George Crabbe on 27 February in that 
year (‘ Letters,’ i. 273). The “charming and 
characteristic preface,” as it is justly styled 
by Mr. Edmund Gosse, was reprinted by Dr. 
Aldis Wright in ‘The Letters and Literary 
Remains of Edward FitzGerald,’ 1889, iii. 467. 
Although the book mainly consists of excerpts 
from Bacon, Selden, Carlyle, Newman, and 
other writers, there is sufficient of FitzGerald 
himself in it to afford a strong reflection of 
his personality. It is in ‘Polonius’ that 
occurs his well-known aphorism, “ Taste is 
the feminine of genius” (p. 33), to the author- 
ship of which he puts in a coy claim in a 
letter written many years afterwards to Mr. 
J. R. Lowell (* Letters,’ ii. 226). 


1853. 

Six Dramas | of | Calderon. | Freely translated 
by Edward FitzGerald. | London: | William Picker- 
ing. | 

Collation :—Small octavo : pp. viii and 276 (the last 
three unnumbered), consisting of: Half-title, ‘ Six 
Dramas | of | Calderon”; pp. [i, ii], verso blank ; 
Title-page as above, with imprint on verso, ‘ John 
Childs and Son, Bungay,” pp. [iii, iv]; Advertise- 
ment, pp. v-vili; Text, pp. 1-273; Imprint as 
before, p. [274]; Errata, p. bes), verso blank. ‘The 
volume contains: ‘The Painter of his own Dis- 
honour,’ p. 1; ‘Keep your own Secret,’ p. 50; ‘Gil 
Perez, the Gallician,’ p. 103; ‘ Three Reeeute at 
a Blow,’ p. 142; ‘The Mayor of Zalamea,’ p. 191; 
and *‘ Beware of Smooth Water,’ p. 229. The titles 
of the respective plays are given as_ headlines. 
Issued in watered crimson cloth boards, lettered 


across the back in gold “ Translations | from | 
Calderon”; and, lower down, “ FE. F. G.” 

This volume, as we learn from FitzGerald’s 
letters, was unfavourably noticed in the 
Leader and the Atheneum on its first appear- 
ance (‘ Letters, i. 284), though his friend 
W. B. Donne wrote a “ handsome Article” in 
Fraser on it, and FitzGerald acknowledged 


that people liked it (‘ Letters,’ p. 323). The 
“determined spit ” of the Atheneum, however, 
disconcerted him, and he called in all the 
unsold copies, with the result that the book 
is now excessively rare. As a specimen of 
| the criticism of the day, it may be not unin- 
| teresting to reproduce the short notice to 
which FitzGerald took objection. It is not 
easy to find, as it is wrongly indexed, but it 
appeared in the Atheneum (No. 1350), 10 Sept., 
1853, p. 1063:— 

*** Freely translated,’ says Mr. Fitzgerald. There 
is no doubt of it. By way of apology for so much 
licence—for a freedom in dealing with his text so 
unusual—the translator gives an original reason :— 
‘IT have not meddled,’ he says, ‘ with any of Calde- 
ron’s more famous plays, not one of these on my list 
being mentioned with any praise or included in any 
selection that | know of except the homely Mayor 
of Zalamea [sic]’ We have not taken the trouble 
to compare these translations with the originals ; 
holding it quite unnecessary to treat as a serious 
work a book whose author confesses that he ‘ has 
sunk, reduced, altered and replaced much that 
seemed not fine or efticient—simplitied some per- 
plexities, and curtailed or omitted scenes that 
seemed to mar the breadth of general effect, supply- 
ing such omissions by some lines.’” 

It is curious that the volume of the Athe- 
neum which ot pre this criticism, with its 
slightly garbled extract, should contain a 
long review, which was characterized by 
Archbishop Trench as masterly, of Mr. D. F. 
McCarthy's translations from Calderon. In 
contrast to the summary manner in which the 
Atheneum disposed of FitzGerald’s claims to 
recognition, it may be worth while to quote 
the archbishop’s opinion on the subject. It 
will be found in Dr. Trench’s graceful little 
book ‘ Life’s a Dream,’ 1856, p. 120 :— 

‘***Six Dramas of Calderon freely translated,’ by 
Edward Fitzgerald, 1853, are far the most important 
and worthiest contribution to the knowledge of the 
Spanish poet which we have yet received. But, 
written as they are in English of an exquisite purity 
and vigour, and dealing with poetry in a_poet’s 
spirit, they yet suffer, as it seems to me, under 
serious drawbacks. Mr. Fitzgerald has chosen, and 
avows that he has chosen, plays which, with the 
exception of the noble ‘Mayor of Zalamea,’ can 
hardly be said to rank among Calderon’s greatest, 
being rather effective melodramas than works of 
highest art. He does this with the observation, 
‘Such plays as the ‘‘ Magico Prodigioso” and the 
“Vida es Sueno” require another translator, and, I 
think, form of translation.’ In respect of ‘form 
of translation’ Iam compelled to agree with him, 
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his version being for the most part in English blank 
verse ; but how little likely Calderon is to obtain a 
more gifted translator, and how much his modest 
choice of plays on which to exercise his skill, which 
are not among the author's best, is to be regretted, 
I think the reader will own after a single quotation 
from this volume: ‘ He who far off beholds another 
dancing, &c.’” 

This just and balanced criticism is worth 
recording as perhaps the first appreciation of 
FitzGerald’s powers which had appeared in 

ublic. It was written more than three years 
fore the publication of the ‘ Rubdaiyat. 


1855. 

Euphranor, | a Dialogue on Youth. | “ Malim 
Vireo sine Literis quam Literas sine Viro.” 
*“* Better A MAN who doesn’t know his Letters than 
*A Book ry Breecues.’” | Second Edition. | Lon- 
don: | John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. | 
1855. 

Collation :—Small octavo: pp. [ii] and 102 (last page 
blank and unnumbered), consisting of: Title-page 
as above, with imprint on verso, “ John Childs and | 
Son, Bungay,” pp. [i, ii]; Text, pp. 1-87, p. 88 blank ; | 
Appendix, pp. 89-101; Advertisements of ** New | 
Books and New Editions, published by John W. | 
Parker and Son, West Strand,” 4 pages. Issued, 
like the first edition, in green cloth boards, and | 
lettered upwards along the back ‘“ Euphranor,” 
within a gilt ornamental border. 

This edition of ‘Euphranor’ is much altered 
and enlarged, and contains for the first time | 
an interesting reference to Tennyson on p. 72, 
and the racing ballad of ‘Our Yorkshire Jen. 
The appendix consists partly of extracts from 
Eckermann’s ‘Conversations with Goethe’ 
and Richter’s ‘Levana,’and partly of anecdotes 
in the style of ‘Polonius, which are cha- 
racteristic of FitzGerald’s love of a free and 
healthy life in the open air. But, for some 
reason or other, it did not wholly meet with 
his approval, and it has never been reprinted. 
The second edition of ‘Euphranor’ seems to 
be much scarcer than the first. FitzGerald, 
when writing to Prof. Cowell, 28 May, 1868, 
said in answer to the professor’s request for 
some copies of ‘ Euphranor ’:— 

“Oh, yes! I have a Lot of them: returned from 
Parker’s when they were going to dissolve their 
House ; I would not be at the Bother of any further 
negociation with any other Bookseller, about half- 
a-dozen little Books which so few wanted: so had 
them all sent here. 1 will therefore send you six 
copies.” Letters,’ ii. 103. 

Later on, FitzGerald bound up several copies 
of this edition with the privately printed 
‘Dramas of Calderon’ and ‘ Agamemnon’ of 
1865 for presentation to his friends (see letters 
to Pollock, ‘Letters,’ ii. 161, and to Fanny 
Kemble, p. 66). In these copies the appendix 
was cancelled, and many alterations were 
made by the pen. In particular, the word 
“Emergencies,” which twice occurs, and to 


| which it seems FitzGerald had a special ob- 
| jection, was altered in one place (p. 73) to 
|“ Accidents,” and in another (p. 77) to “ Difti- 
culties.” These corrections were, of course, 
maintained in the third edition (see letter to 
Pollock, ‘ Letters,’ p. 162). 
W. F. Primeaux. 
(To be continued.) 


THE GANTELOPE. 

Tuts mode of punishment was introduced 
into modern European armies by Gustavus 
Adolphus, about the year 1620, under the 
Swedish name gatloyp—a compound of gata, 
signifying a lane, aan lopp,a course. Among 
British troops the punishment has been known 
under a variety of forms or corruptions of the 
Swedish word, and an early mention of its 
use in England is to be found in the ‘ Diary’ 
of the first Lord Shaftesbury, where, under 
date 11 April, 1646, there is an entry relating 
to two soldiers of the Parliamentary army, 
who had that day been condemned to run the 
gantelope for desertion (‘ Life,’ vol. i. p. 81, 
and appendix ii. p. 34). In 1649 two soldiers, 
convicted of theft, were sentenced to run the 
gantelop. Many suggestions have been made 
us to how the letter x came into the first 
syllable of the word, and Thomas Blount, in 
his ‘Glossographia,’ second edition, 1661, gives 

*Gantlope (Ghent Lope), a punishment of soldiers 
haply first invented at Ghent or Gant in Flanders, 
and therefore so called; or it may be derived from 
the Dutch ‘ gaen looper,’ to take one’s heels or run; 
and Lope in Dutch signifies running.” 

In a court-martial sentence in 1665 the 
word is “gauntlet.” In Mather’s ‘ History of 
the War with the Indians in New England, 
1676, the following passage occurs :— 

* Also they took five or six of the English and 
carried them away alive, but that night killed them 
in such a manner as none but Salvages would have 
done. For they stripped them naked, and caused 
them to run the gauntlet, whipping them after a 
cruel and bloudy manner.”—Albany edition, 1862, 
p. 136. 

In a court-martial sentence in 1681 the word 
is “gantlett’; but in Sir James Turner’s 
‘Pallas Armata,’ 1683 (written, however, in 
1671), it is “gatloup” and “ gatloupe” (p. 349); 
and of English forms this is the nearest to the 
original Swedish word. Turner, when a youth, 
had been employed in the Swedish service in 
Germany, but in ‘Pallas Armata’ he states 
his idea that the word “gatloup” was of 
German origin. In a royal proclamation in 
[reland in 1690 the spelling is “gauntlope.” 
[In the eighteenth century Fielding and other 
authors write “gantlope,” and in the nine- 
teenth century the word has been again 
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written “gantelope,” as in Shaftesbury’s 
‘Diary ’ in 1646. 

To run the gantelope was considered a 
more severe punishment than the picket or 
the wooden horse, and could only be awarded 
by a court-martial. The mode of inflicting 
it, though varying in detail from time to time 
and at different stations, was generally as 
follows. The assembled troops were drawn 
up in two lines facing each other, every man 
having some sort of switch, willow-rod, stick, 
wand, or “ cudgel” in his hand, wherewith to 
strike the culprit as, stripped from the waist 
upwards, he went down the lane with what 
speed he could. A mounted oflicer, generally 
the major of the man’s regiment, rode along- 
side and urged the soldiers to lay on well, 
and a sergeant went in front with his halbert 
pointed to the culprit’s breast, to prevent his 
going too fast. Frequently drums were beaten 
to drown his cries. In the navy a rope, or a 
knittle with two or three knots on it, was the 
weapon used as the culprit went up and 
down a double line of bluejackets, preceded 
by a master-at-arms who carried his cutlass 
pointed towards the man’s breast. But it was 
never a frequent punishment in the navy. 

In 1686 it was reported from Dublin by 
Lord - Lieutenant Clarendon that a soldier 
“had run the gantlet quite through the 


whole regiment, and was beaten with that | 


severity that he fell down twice by the way ” 
(‘ Correspondence,’ vol. i. p. 475). In 1693, at 
Portsmouth, a deserter was sentenced to run 
the gauntlet five times through six hundred 
men, with two days’ intermission between 
each time of running. In 1699, at Dublin, a 
soldier was sentenced to run the gauntlet 
three times a day, for three days successively, 
through a detachment of each regiment. 

In Watson’s ‘ Military Dictionary,’ 1758, it 
is stated that 
“in England this way of punishment is disused } 
and instead thereof, the delinquents have their 
thumbs tied to halberts placed triangularly, and 
the drummers of the regiment, being provided with 
whips of whipcord tied in knots, perform the dis- 
cipline.” 
But the punishment was continued at some 
foreign stations, and among troops on active 
service, for long after its disuse in England, 
probably down to 1785. In an ‘ Essay on the 
Art of War,’ London, 1761, we read :—- 


“To be hanged, shot, sent to the gallies, chained 


to a wheelbarrow, or run the gantlope, are the | 


military punishments of Crimes in use. The wooden 
mare, the piquet, imprisonment, chains, bread and 
water, are the punishments of Faults.”—P. 106. 

Capt. Smith, in his ‘ Military Dictionary,’ 
1779, under the words ‘Execution’ and 
‘Run,’ describes the punishment as it was 


carried out at that date; and Dr. Hamilton, 
of the 10th Foot, in his ‘Duties of a Regimental 
Surgeon,’ 1787, writes that “different regi- 
ments use different methods of punishing ; in 
some to run the gauntlet, as they call it, is 
customary,” and he proceeds to describe such 
a punishment parade. Hamilton probably 
left the army in 1780, but he allowed the 
passage to stand in the second edition, 1794 
(vol. ii. p. 70), and he would hardly have done 
so had the punishment been wholly disused 
before 1785. 

Not many years ago, when a soldier was 
sentenced to imprisonment and discharge 
with ignominy, it was customary to form 
the regiment in two lines facing each other, 
and the culprit had to march down this lane 
escorted by a guard with fixed bayonets and 
preceded by a drummer and a fifer playing 
the ‘Rogue's March.’ Neither a voice nor a 
hand was allowed to be raised ; it was simply 
the last the regiment saw of the man ; ne 
march ended in a prison, where his military 
discharge was carried out. But no doubt the 
idea of this ignominious procession down a 
lane of soldiers had its origin in the gantelope. 

A curious mode of running the gauntlet in 
civil life is thus described in an entertaining 
little book about Tranent, a town which is 
close to the battlefield of Prestonpans :— 

“The last case of gauntlet-running in Tranent 
occurred nearly a century ago...... At a given time 
the people assembled in the guilty man’s house 
when, disrobing him of all save his shirt, they tied 
him to the back of a pony cart which stood in readi- 
ness, and into which his cast-off clothes had been 
previously thrown. In this manner he was made to 
march or run through the town, followed by a 
hooting crowd, who soundly belaboured him all the 
way. This continued till the procession reached 
| the top of the ‘ muir,’ where the fellow’s hands were 
unloosed, and his clothes flung at him, when he was 
allowed to return or depart as he chose.”—‘ Tranent 
and its Surroundings,’ Edinburgh, 1884, p. 259. 

W. S. 

(See ‘ H.E.D.’; and ‘N. & Q.,’ 8 S., under ‘ Pro- 
verbs and Phrases.’] 


BYRONIANA. 
(Continued from ante, p. 44.) 

2. ‘ Bride of Abydos,’ opening lines :— 
Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle, &c. 
Moore, in his * Life of Byron,’ says that these 
opening lines (which were an afterthought) 
were supposed to have been suggested to him 
by a song of Goethe's ; and a note in Murray’s 
|‘ Byron’ (edition 1837) gives the first line of 
ithe song, “Kennst du das Land,” &e. In a 
| Berlin edition of Goethe’s ‘ Poems’ (1868), vol.i. 
| p. 113, this song, entitled ‘ Mignon,’ appears 
‘as the first of the * Balladen.’ The only lines 
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which are at all like Byron’s are the first four 
or five:— 
Kennst du das Land wo die Citronen bliihn, 
Im dunkeln Laub die Gold-Orangen gliihn, 
Ein sanfter Wind vom blauen Himmel weht, 
Die Myrte still, und hoch der Lorbeer steht? 
Kennst du es wohl? 

This passage of Goethe seems to be imitated 
by Silene de Staél in ‘Corinne,’ book ii. 
iii, 

** Connaissez- vous cette terre ot les orangers 
fleurissent, que les rayons des cieux fécondent avec 
amour? Avez-vous entendu les sons mélodieux qui 
eélébrent la douceur des nuits? Avez-vous respiré 
ces parfums, luxe de déji si pur et si doux? 
Répondez, étrangers, la nature est-elle chez vous 
belle et bienfaisante 

The words form part of the improvisation of 
Corinne. 

A comparison of Byron’s lines with both 
the German and the French will, I think, 
show that they resemble the latter more than 
the former, as, for instance, in the allusion 
to the nightingale. And since, according to 
Prof. Nichol (‘ Life of Byron,’ p. 26), the poet 
had only a smattering of German, may we 
not suppose that he was here again, to use 
his own words, “ thinking with the thoughts ” 
of Madame de Staél, rather than imitating 
Goethe ? 

It may, of course, be a mere coincidence, 
but it is curious that in two letters of Byron’s, 
written while the work was passing through 
the press, there is mention both of the ‘ Bride 
of Abydos’ and of the author of ‘Corinne’ 
(16 and 17 Nov., 1813). The date of ‘Corinne,’ 
as stated ante, p. 43, is 1807. 

3. In the same poem, and in the context 
of the same passage, the bright prismatic 
hues of the glowing description are crossed 
by one characteristic “dark line ”:— 

And all, save the spirit of man, is divine. 
We may compare the well-known lines of 
Bishop Heber, in similar connexion, though in 
a different sphere and application of thought: 
Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile. 
Dr. Julian gives the date of the hymn as 1819. 

4. ‘Hebrew Melodies,’ *‘ By the Rivers of 

Babylon ’:-- 
When our foe, in the hue of his slaughters, 
Made Salem’s high places his prey. 
I have always supposed “ hue” in this passage 
to be the same word as in “hue and ery,” and 
to mean here the battle-shout, the “ alarum 
of war.” But Landor, in the Second Conver- 
sation between Southey and Porson, repre- 
sents the latter, in his criticism of certain 
“instances of faultiness in Byron,” as ridicu- 


strue “a prey in the hue of his slaughters,’ 
and an awkward parody shows that he takes 
“hue” in the sense of colour, the colour being 
red. Is it Byron, or Porson, that Landor 
wishes to satirize!? In other words, is the 
criticism to be taken as an imaginary one of 
Porson’s merely, or as Landor’s own ? 

5. ‘Childe Harold,’ canto iii. stanza 27 :— 
And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves. 
In the same Conversation Porson is made to 
correct Byron for identifying this Belgian 
Ardennes with Shakspeare’s Forest of Arden 
in ‘As You Like It,’ asserting that the latter 
was a district in Warwickshire. But both 
Singer and Dr. Aldis Wright (who refers to 
Lodge’s novel ‘ Rosalind’) agree with Byron, 
and | find no hint of an English Arden in 
either Dyce or Staunton. ere, again, we 
may be excused for asking, Is this put forth 
as Landor’s own opinion, or merely as an 
imaginary sample of Porson’s criticism? 

*‘Chambers’s Gazetteer’ (1895) agrees with 
Landor. But probably the question has 
already been discussed and settled in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
It is merely alluded to here in its connexion 
with Byron. It may not be wholly irrelevant 
to take note in passing of Prof. Nichol’s 
remark (‘ Life of Byron,’ p. 166): “ Landor 
and Byron, in many respects more akin than 
any other two Englishmen of their age, were 
always separated by an unhappy bar or in- 
tervening mist.” 

6. Byron is acknowledged both by Nichol 
and Galt to have been well read in the 
Scriptures, and the ‘Hebrew Melodies’ show, 
at least, his appreciation of the Old Testa- 
ment. But his Scripture knowledge was not 
always accurate. We find in one of the two 
letters mentioned above, that of 17 Nov., a 
singular mistake of reference, which remains 
uncorrected in Moore’s ‘ Life,’ ed. 1860: “The 
respectable Job says, ‘Why should a /iving 
man complain?’” And further on, in the 
same letter, “ Let me remember Job’s saying, 
and console myself with being ‘a living man.’” 
The utterance is not Job’s, but that of Jere- 
miah in Lam. iii. 39, “ Wherefore doth a living 
man complain?” &e. 

7. ‘ Prisoner of Chillon,’ first stanza :— 

My hair is grey, but not with years; 
Nor grew it white 
In a single night 
As men’s have grown from sudden fears. 
A foot-note in Murray’s ‘ Byron’ instances the 
case of Marie Antoinette, on whom the same 
effect was produced by grief, rather than by 
fear, adding “though not. in quite su short 
a period.” 
3ut Madame Campan, in her ‘ Memoirs, 


Jing these two lines. Porson is made to con- 


chap. xviii., says distinetly :— 
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“ Elle éta son bonnet, et me dit de voir l’effet que 
la douleur avait produit sur ses cheveux. En une 
seule nuit, ils étaient devenus blancs comme ceux 
dune femme de soixante-dix ans.” 

So also Lamartine, ‘ Hist. of the Girondists,’ 
vol. ii. book ii. ch. xiv. :-— 

“Her hair, which had been auburn on the previous 
evening, was in the morning white as snow.” — 
Ryde’s translation (Bohn). 

In the fourth line it is easy to carp at 
Byron’s grammar, “have” being out of con- 
cord with “hair”; but “has,” after “men’s,” 
would have been intolerable, and the mind 
readily supplies “locks ” before the verb. 

8. A more serious violation of grammar is 
the notorious one, “There Jet him lay,” in 
the sublime address to the ocean. This has 
been ridiculed, perhaps too severely, by Robert 
Browning in one of his later poems, the name 
of which I forget, relating to Byron :— 

There let him lay 
His one half-addled egg, &c., 
referring, I suppose, to the acknowledged 
monotony of Byron’s principal characters. 

Without attempting to defend what is not 
only a solecism, but a vulgarism, I may men- 
tion that Byron is by no means the only 
literary offender in this point. Examples 
abound ; one from Shelley (‘ Passage of the 
Apennines’) may be given :— 

A mighty mountain dim and grey, 
Which between the earth and sky doth /ay. 
C. LAwreNcE Forp, B.A. 
Bath. 
(To be continued.) 


Bart Games. (See 9" §. ii. 509; 
iii. 213.)—I venture to quote from the current 
number of the Giornale di Erudizione (vii. 
117) a few lines out of an article on the 
ginoco del pallone, by Prof. G. Nerucci:— 

“E non sia inutile aggiungere, che i vivacissimi 

e sudoriferi giochi, che gl’ Inglesi suppongono e 
invenzioni nazionah, cioé, il foothall, il 
criquet, il lawntennis, il golf, or meglio goff, furono 
a Greci ed ai Romani arci-cogniti, e quindi agl’ 
Italiani posteriori, co’ nomi di cadcio, 
valla-corda e palla-spagata.” 
Where can I find information as to the rules 
of the three latter games? Palla-maglia is 
clearly equivalent—in name, at any rate—to 
pall-mall ; and there are said to 4 certain 
analogies between palla-corda and lawn- 
tennis ; but I do not happen to have heard 
of palla-spagata. Colfists will doubtless be 
interested in the question. Perhaps Mr. 
Horace Hutchinson can tell the facts of the 
case. ©. ¥. 


NEWSHAM’S FIRE-ENGINE. (See ante, p. 135.) 
—Newsham was not the first to devise a fire- 


engine fitted with an air-vessel, and so capable 
of delivering a continuous jet. Newsham’s 
yvatents are dated 1721 and 1725 respectively ; 
Pat in the Journal des Savans for 1675 there 
is a drawing and description of a fire-engine 
with an air-vessel, but without any indication 
of the inventor of that useful adjunct. The 
article was copied into the Philosophical 
Transactions, vol. xi. p. 679, in the following 
year. There is a very good account of early 
fire-engines in Ewbank’s ‘ Hydraulics,’ the 
third edition of which was ae - 1849. 


PARISH AND OTHER Accounts. (See 9° §. 
iv. 301, 414, 452; v. 63.)-— 

Edinburgh.—Extracts from the Records of the 
Burgh of Edinburgh. Vol. ii. Edinburgh (Scottish 
Burgh Records Society), 1871. Pp. 269-369: accounts 
from 1552. 

Glasgow.—Extracts from the Records of the 
Burgh of Glasgow. Vol. i. Glasgow (Scottish 
ang Records Society), 1876. Pp. 447-84: accounts 
rom 1573. 

Irvine. —Muniments of the Royal Burgh of Irvine. 
Vol. ii. Edinburgh (Ayr and Galloway Archzo- 
logical Association), 1891. Pp. 239-335: accounts 


from 1600. 

Old Aberdeen.—Records of Old Aberdeen. Vol. i. 
Aberdeen (New Spalding Club), 1899. Pp. 213-30: 
accounts from 1660. 

Peebles.—Charters and Documents relating to the 
Burgh of Peebles. Edinburgh (Scottish Burgh Re- 
cords Society), 1872. Pp. 410-24: accounts from 


154. 
Stirling. Extracts from the Records of the Royal 


Burgh of Stirling. Vol. ii. Glasgow (Sons of the 
Rock Society), 1889. Pp. 299-369: accounts from 
1634. 


See also the Miscellany of the Scottish 
Burgh Records Society. P. J. ANDERSON. 
University Library, Aberdeen. 


Ropert PatK.—Since I sent some details 
of the life of this Governor of Fort St. George 
(9 S. iv. 446, under the heading ‘Mr. Kip- 
ling’s “Lucia”’), L have come across the follow- 
ing in the ‘ Fort St. George Press Lists,’ which 
may be of interest. Robert Palk was ap- 
pointed chaplain of Fort St. David in March, 
1749; Paymaster and Commissary in the 
Field, 1752; chaplain of Tellicherry, 1752. 
Hedid not goto Tellicherry, but remained Pay- 
master in Camp till 1753. In January, 1753, 
he was asked for at Bombay, and ordered to 
go there as chaplain ; but the Government 
of Fort St. George could not spare him, for 
he was at that time associated with Col. 
Stringer Lawrence in political negotiations 
with the Nabob of the Carnatic. In the 
same year he was employed by the Govern- 
ment of Fort St. George to negotiate with 
the King of Tanjore. In the followin 
year he was employed to negotiate wit 
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Dupleix, and successfully accomplished the 
purpose of the embassy. By this time he 
appears to have established for himself a 
name as an astute ambassador and a clear- 
headed man of affairs. In 1756 the Nabob of 
the Carnatic asked to see Robert Palk on some 
litical matters. In October, 1758, he sailed 
Por England. During the time he was em- 
jloyed politically, and as Paymaster in Camp, 
” appears to have regularly performed his 
duties as chaplain. The fact that Robert 
Palk was only in deacon’s orders is mentioned 
in Hough’s ‘Christianity in India.’ 
Frank Penny, LL.M., 
Garrison Chaplain. 

Fort St. George. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on feanily matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“To JIpPER A JotNT.”—In ‘ The Fortunes of 
Nigel,’ chap. xxx:, Sir Mungo Malagrowther, 
comparing the merits of two artists in muti- 
lation, says, “ He was a dexterous fellow that 
Derrick. This man Gregory is not fit to 
jipper a joint with him.” What i is the precise 
meaning of “ jippering a joint 

A. L. Mavuew. 

Oxford. 


REFRAIN OF Poem.—Some weeks ago [ pub- 
lished, in the Sphere, a song, the refrain of 
which is “Storm along, John.” I do not 
think that | invented this refrain ; but, on 
the other hand, [ cannot find an author for 
it, nor say how, where, or when I found it. 
My predicament is that of such of my friends 
as are within wrangling distance. If you can 
resolve the difficulty, you will renew the har- 
mony of a perplexed and troubled circle. 

W. E. Heney 


“Couty.” — Could any of your readers 
kindly inform me of the meaning of the 
word Colly which appears in several Devon- 
shire place- names! Does it mean “ water” 
or “river”? South-East Devon has a river 
called the Colly ; and we find a Colliford on 
another small stream in Central Devonshire ; 
a Collipriest on the Exe, near Tiverton ; and 
a Collybeer and a Collibear, near the source 
and the mouth, respectively, of the Taw. 
H. C. C. 

Kevier Famity.—I am desirous of informa 
tion respecting the above, numerous members 
of which were residentin Lancashire in the six- 


teenth and seventeenth centuries, and respect- 
ing oneof whom, Edward Ke llet, Ly D., aquery 
by. Cross FLEURY appeared in ‘ N. & ().’ (8 S. 
515). I wish particularly to Hear (1) what, 
if any, was the descent of the family from 
Ormus de Kellet and other early bearers of 
the name ; (2) what connexion it had with 
the places Over and Nether Kellet, in North 
Lancashire ; and (3) what was its right to 
the arms (on a mount vert a boar passant, 
sa.) which were “confirmed,” not “ granted,” 
to Matthew Kellet, of Ripley, Surrey, in 4 
Edward VI. 


Butter. —I should be glad to have any 
information concerning Edward and Henry 
Buller, who were admitted to Westminster 
School on 30 June, 1774, and Henry Burrell 
Buller, who was admitted on 17 Sept., 1821. 

G. R. B. 


Bync.—I am anxious to obtain particulars 
of Edmund John Shanson Byng, who was 
admitted to Westminster School on 21 Jan., 
1784, and of George Byng, who was admitted 
on 14June, 1784. G. F. R. B 


‘Winter's Tats,’ [. ii. 99.— 
O, would her name were Grace. 

Can any of your readers explain this pas- 
sage! ‘The earlier passage “Grace to boot” 
(1. 80) has as yet received no convincing ex- 
planation ; it may, er may not, be connected 
with the present one. “’Tis Grace, indeed,” 
in |, 105, certainly is. A reading which should 
gather all three into one net would be very 
welcome. HENRICUs. 


(See 7 ix. 106; xii. 364.) 
—In Longman’s for February Mr. Andrew 
Lang says (p. 375) :—- 

*“Somewhere in this book [‘ Passages from the 
Correspondence of Rufus W. Griswold’) occurs, 
about 1845, the phrase ‘literary log-rolling,’ the 
earliest instance which one has met. 

Is Mr. Lang right, and what is the exact 
reference 


Tennyson’s ‘ DREAM oF Farr Women.’ — 
Who is the fair woman “ who clasp'd in her 
last trance her murder’d father’s head ” 

. B. Dirks. 


Bridgwater. 


es Roper, the daughter of Sir Thomas 
More. } 


Benson’s Latin Verses oN MONKEY SToRY. 
Some time during his reign as Bursar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Francis Martin 
paid a visit to the Zoological Gardens in 
London. The monkeys were not then so 


securely caged as they now are, and while he 
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was looking at them one of the tribe snatched 
his pince-nez from his nose, and disported 
himself with it on round the cage. On 
Martin’s return to Cambridge the story got 
about, and Archbishop Benson, then a Fellow 
of Trinity, composed some Latin verses on his 
friend’s adventure. Can any of your readers 
give me a copy of the verses? They created 
great interest and attention at the time even 
outside Trinity. The biographer of the Arch- 
bishop informs me he has no copy in his 
possession. STAPLETON MARTIN. 
The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


Gorey or Gourgy.—Can any of your 
readers inform me as to the origin and 
meaning of the name Gorey or Gourey in 
the Channel Islands; whether a family of 
that name ever existed at Jersey; also if the 
same name in co. Wexford, Ireland, is in any 
way connected therewith? M. SHEPHERD. 


MARK ON THE SPINE OF CHINESE CHIL- 
DREN.—In Mrs. Archibald Little’s book ‘ In- 
timate China,’ 1899, I find on p. 195 the 
following curious statement: “The Chinese 
are all born with a round black mark about 
the size of a penny at the base of the spine. 
It disappears generally before they reach 
eight years old.” Is this a characteristic of 
the Mongols or of any section of the race or 
of any other Asiatic tribe? Inq. 


Discovertgs By Cart. Eoce.—Capt. Thomas 


Edge, of London, is said to have made some | 


discoveries in Greenland. I shall be obliged 

if some one can say where an account of them 

can be found. Ricuarp Lawson. 
Urmston. 


BooksinpinG.—I have several books bound 
in boards covered with coloured cloth with 
decorated designs, and desire to take off the 
cloth covers and insert them inanalbum. Is 
there any method of effecting this without 
injuring the colours and decorations? 1 have 
tried steeping the covers in water, but this 
practically destroys them, since the colours 
run into one another, obliterating the designs. 

Epwarp B. Harris. 

5, Sussex Place, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


Srr Ricnarp Cave, Knt., M.P. for Lich- 


field from August, 1641, until disabled as | 


a Royalist in August, 1642. He was the 
grandson of Richard Cave, a Worcestershire 
yeoman, and if at all related to the more 
historical Caves of Northamptonshire, the 
connexion was very remote. He was slain 
at Naseby, fighting on the king’s side. Is it 
known when and under what circumstances 
he received knighthood ? W. D. PrInx. 


“Figs In Fruir.”—Bacon in his essay ‘ Of 
Gardens’ reckons among the good out-of- 
door plants for May and June “figs in 
fruit.” I should be much obliged if any one 
could tell me what he meant by this. 

H. N. ELLACOMBE. 


Lapy Gerarp.—Writing to Montagu on 
26 July, 1759 (Cunningham’s ed., vol. iii. 
P. 238), Walpole mentions a portrait of “a 
uady Gerard that died at Joppa returning 
from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem.” Who was 
this lady? H. T. B. 


DeapMAN’s PLace BurtaL- GRouND.—Can 
you or any one of your correspondents tell 
me what became of the remains of the persons 
buried in Deadman’s Place Burial-ground, 
particularly regarding those interred about 
1812? Can any one also instruct me regard 
ing the disposal of the tombstones, and the 
remains of those buried in the ground attached 
to the Independent Chapel, belonging to the 
Dissenters, which adjoined Deadman’s Burial- 
ground? Deadman’s Place was situated in 
Southwark, and is now called Park Street. A 
chapel was situated there, and was known in 
1764 as Dr. Watson’s Dissenting Chapel. It 
is stated that the burial-ground referred to is 
now a part of the brewery of Messrs. Barclay, 
Perkins & Co. Deadman’s Burial-ground is 
shown in Roque’s plan of London, 1746, also 
in Rendel’s map of Southwark, 1542, and the 
| burial-ground is referred to in the following 
works: Hunter’s ‘London,’ 2 vols., 1811; 
‘London Past and Present,’ 2 vols., 1891 ; 
‘Burial- grounds of London,’ 1896. I fine 
bodies were buried there as recently as 1812. 
The Rev. Dr. Humphreys, Dissenting mini- 
ster, is recorded as officiating at a funeral. 
Were the bodies or remains ever removed ? 
Under what legislative act was Deadman’s 
Burial-ground closed, and when? Is there 
any work which will give details of this once 
well-known burial- ground? Cruden, the 
author of the ‘Concordance,’ was buried 
there. I shall be very grateful for any in- 
formation whatever. 

Joun GoLpswortHy ADAMS. 

Hollis, Long Island, U.S. 


Witt or THomas Guy.—Will some reader 


of ‘N. & Q, oblige me by a reference at the 

British Museum or other London library to a 

copy of the will of Thomas Guy, who died 

December, 1724, and was the founder of 

Guy’s Hospital ? W. J. Gapspen. 
Crouch End, 


Cart. SAMUEL GoopEere.—Can any one help 
me with the early history of Capt. Samuel 
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| 
Goodere, who murdered his brother, Sir John 


Dinely, Bart., of Charle ~~ on board his ship 
the Ruby at "Bristol in January, 1741? Was 
he twice married? Burke in the ‘Extinct | 
Baronetcies’ states that he married Elizabeth 
Watts, of Monmouth, and had twin sons (born 
1729), who both succeeded to the baronetey, 
and three daughters. In tracing the family 
of Wyborn, of Sholden, co. Kent, I find in 
Hasted that William Wyborn married 
Eleanor, daughter of this Samuel Goodere. 
In the Deal Registers the baptisms of 
several children of Samuel and Jane Goodere 
occur, but these all died infants, excepting 
Eleanor (born 1713), whose marriage to Wm. 
Wyborn is also recorded in 1737. The last 
entry | can find in the burials is that of Mrs. 
Jane Goodere, 26 August, 1721. Burke does 
not mention Eleanor (Mrs. Wyborn). Is this 
Samuel Goodere of Deal identical with the 
Capt. Samuel Goodere of the Charleton 
family ? T. C. CotyEr-FeRcusson. 
Wombwell Hall, Gravesend. 
[You have, of course, read what is said in ‘ D.N.B.’] 


CoroNaTION or Henry Il.—In Glanville, 
xii. 11 and xiii. 3, occur, in common form 
writs, the words “ post primam coronationem 
meam.” Glanville is generally attributed to 
the reign of Henry Il. Was Henry IL. twice 
crowned? His son Henry was crowned in 
his lifetime, but this cannot be “ coronatio 
mea.” Henry IL]. was twice crowned. Can 
any one give me a reference to Henry IL.’s 
second coronation? His first was 19 Decem- 
ber, 1154, and that of his son Henry, 14 June, 
1170. I. S. Leapam. 


Hymn To Guarptan Ancet.— The Rev 
F. A. Gasquet in his ‘Eve of the Reforma- 
tion,’ p. 309, has given a translation of a Latin 
hymn to the guardian angel which occurs in 
the ‘Dextra Pars Oculi. Has the original 
text been printed in any modern collection of 
medieval Latin verse ? N. M. & A. 


AuTHorS oF Quvorations WANTED.— 
povent asked a priest his child to bless, 
Who straightly charged him he must first confess. 
W. J. Duperon. 
The wind would blow, had I my will, 
Soft breezes ever on thy cheek, 
And in a murmur soft and still 
Should tell the love I cannot speak, Xe. 
Max. 
Remember me is all I ask ; 
But if remembrance prove a task, 
Forget me then. M. E. Prarr. 
On Stainmore’s wintry wild. 
Food for worms, gor Perey. H. b. 
(Shakespeare, ‘1 Henry IV.,’ V. iv. 85.] 


[9 S. V. Maxcn 17, 1900, 


Beplies. 


|THE WORDS “GAVEL” AND “SHIELING.” 
(9 S. v. 85.) 

[ must protest against the irregular and 
unscientific way in which Pror. Skeat has 
attempted to criticize a statement of mine 
made under another title. If a man issues a 
writ from the Chancery Division, he does not 
expect to be answered in the police court. 

Relying on historical evidence alone, I said 
in my second letter on ‘The Origin of the 
English Coinage’ that the A.-S. gafol, fork, 
and yafol, tribute, appeared to be identical, 
and in doing so | followed Dr. Sweet’s spell 
ing of those words. Whereupon Pror. SKEAT 
says: “There is no connexion at all between 
A.-S. gafsol, tribute, a derivative of the verb 
to give, and A.-S. geafel, gafel, a fork, which is 
allied to our modern E. gag. The former is 
neuter, and the latter is feminine.” 

I reply that the historical evidence proves 
that there is a connexion. Had there been 
no historical evidence to the contrary, it 
would have been reasonable to derive yafol, 
tribute, from the verb to give; indeed, no 
other derivation would have been possible. 
But the evidence to which I have pine ag 
and to which I am about to refer again, is 
sutticient to nullify all previous conclusions 
on this point. 

have already examined (see ante, R: 31) 
the method by which in ancient Wales 
damages for the burning of a village house 
were assessed against an incendiary. I will 
ask leave to quote the words of the law-book 
again : 

**Precium hyemalis domus est xxti denarii de 
unaquaque furca que sustinet laquear, et de laqueari 
xla narii.” 

Now if ever there was a clear case of valu- 
ation by the gafol, or fork, as identical with 
valuation by the bay, it is this. The /aquear, 
in the passage quoted, is obviously the roof 
of each bay, and therefore damages were to 
be assessed at the rate of five shillings a bay. 

If we value buildings by the number of 
forks which they contain, one fork must be 
left out, or gross injustice will be done. We 
must not count both ends. I will make this 
clear by an example. 

It appears from a recital in a deed dated 
1678 that in 1592 William Topham, «dias 
Short, of Dronfield, leased 

‘amongst other things unto John Rose, of Greenhill» 
one tenement or dwe slling - house containing by 
estimacion one bay of building, sometime in the 
— ssion of Alice Penniston, widow ; one dwelling- 
1ouse containing one bay of building, then in the 
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possession of William Phillipott, of Greenhill 
aforesaid, blacksmith, and by him used as a smithye, 
together with one garden,” &c. 

The lease was for 700 years, and comprised, 
in addition to the toft and garden, five 
acres of land in another part of the village. 
I am well acquainted with this property, and 
I shall be glad to produce the deed to Pror. 
Skeat if he would Tike to see it. 

Now here we have a house of one bay 
standing in the main street of a village, and 
supported, of course, by two forks, or by two 
pairs of pillars. We will suppose that in the 
adjoining croft there is another house of two 
bays, which would contain three forks, and 
that both these houses have been set on fire 
by an incendiary and burnt down. In that 
case a valuer shall be called in to assess 
damages. 

I will assume that Pror. SKEAT is himself 
the valuer, and as we are not trifling with 
mere quiddities, but are dealing with the 
momentous question of the origin of the 
coinage, and the great issues which that 

uestion involves, I will put two questions to 
the valuer. I lay my finger on that deed, 
I point to that house of one bay, and I ask 
the vaiuer to tell me whether, in valuing by 
the fork, he would count both forks, or only 
one. If he replies that he would count both 
forks, then I say that he must apply the same 
rule to the larger house, and count three 
forks. Lf he does that, he will find the value 
of the larger house to be one and a half times 
as much as that of the smaller house, whereas 
it ought to be twice as much, and so he will 
be an unjust judge. If he replies that he 
would only count one of the two forks in the 


house of one bay, then I shall tell him that | spen 
| So far was I from thinking that the vowel- 


he has admitted all that [ want. He has 
admitted that only one fork must be counted 
in each bay, and that this one fork, or ga/fol, 
is the unit of value on which the assessment 
must be based. He has admitted that valua- 
tion by the gafol is the same thing as valua- 
tion by the bay ; and in making this admis- 
sion he has raised a violent presumption that 
gafol, a fork, and gafol, tribute, are identical. 
He has raised this violent presumption he- 
cause the actual bay, and not the monetary 
unit or shilling which afterwards represented 
the tax laid on the bay, was the measure of 
value. It was a measure of value in the same 
way that the ox was once a measure of value. 
And it does not matter whether we are 
counting forks for the purpose of assessing 
damages, or with the object of assessing 


tax imposed on the pillars that supported a 
house (Cic., ‘Ad Att.,’ xiii. 6; Cves., B. C.,’ 
iii. 32). The only difference between a pair 
of columns and a fork is that the former were 
straight and upright, whilst the latter was 
curved, and inclined towards the ridge-tree. 
To this day the roofs of old English houses 
are supported either by “ story-posts,” 
upright pillars, or by “crutches ” or forks, 
the latter having been by far the more fre- 
quent. But the Romans had forks too, and 
these, as in England, interchanged with 
pillars (Ovid, ‘ Met.,’ viii. 702). “ Gavelage,” 
then, or estimation by the fork, is identical 
with columnarium, and this practice, like 
the English land system, came straight 
down, with no breach in continuity, from the 
Romans. As pecunia came from pecus, cattle, 
so gafol, tribute, came from gafol, fork, «e., 
bay. The word afterwards meant the tax 
laid on the bay, with its attendant land, and 
then tax or tribute generally.* 

This conclusion is supported, and not 
vitiated, by the fact that gafol, a fork, was 
feminine, and gafol, tribute, was neuter. A 
change in gender would have been useful in 
distinguishing the secondary from the pri- 
mary meaning of the word. 

| approach another part of this subject 
with regret. Pror. SKEAT has inserted the 
word shkzeling in the title of his letter, and 
made it appear to the reader that I have 
treated this word as identical with shz/ling, 
acoin. It is needless to say that I have done 
nothing of the kind. In a foot-note on the 
Welsh summer-house (ante, p. 31) I merely 
asked whether a Scotsman ever called a 


| shilling a shieling. I was looking for evidence, 


tribute or property tax. If anybody should | 


still doubt the validity of this conclusion, let 
me refer him to the Roman columnarium, or 


and had entirely suspended my judgment. 


sounds were of no importance that, on the 
contrary, I had regarded the difference in 
these sounds as a grave difficulty. Ido not 
know why Pror. Skeat should hazard the 
remark that the fact that a shéeling is usually 
of one bay “has nothing to do with the 
matter.” In the light of further evidence it 
may have a good deal to do with the matter, 
if, as I have proved, the hidal house was the 
measure of value, and if “shilling” was the 
old name of the bay. I submit that I had 
a right to ask a question about the word 
shicling. With reference to that question 


* The original meaning of A.-S. gafol-reeden must 
have been “ fork-reckoning,” #.e., estimation and 
payment by the fork. The common provincial verb 
to “fork over” or “fork out” (i.¢., pay) may have 
come from this source. Moreover, Kluge conjectures 
that G. Stener, tribute, is from O.H.G. stiura, post, 
pillar. 
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Pror. Skeat says, “ Bad philology ought to 
be a thing of the past.” Yes ; and there is 
another thing which ought to be a thing of 
the past, and that is the habit, too common 
amongst men of letters, of giving uncon- 
sidered opinions. In the professions of 
medicine and law it is regarded as a serious 
thing to give an opinion without first 
weighing the evidence. It is otherwise in 
literature. I gratefully acknowledge the 
good philological work that Pror. SKEAT has 
done, but it is clear that in this case he has 
not considered the evidence which he pre- 
tends to criticize. 

It will be soon enough for my critic to 
advise me to abandon philology when he has 
proved that L am wrong. First let him ad- 
dress himself, with some degree of precision, 
to the matter of this letter, and justify, if he 
van, the attack which he has made upon me. 

S. O. Appy. 


“Arcu” (9% 8. v. 48, 97).—I beg to thank 
Pror. Skeat for his interesting reply to my 
query. He says, “ | suppose there is no reason 
why there may not once have been a temple 
.++s..&t the places indicated.” I think that this 


cannot be satisfactorily admitted, as will be | 


seen from the following examples taken from 
thirteenth-century charters, where in every 
case this word appears in a descriptive com- 
bination applied to the name of a “ furlong” 
or “shot” in the arable fields of a vill. It is 
of so frequent occurrence in this connexion in 
early Lancashire charters that it is not easy 
to dissociate it from a meaning akin to 
“land ploughed or harrowed ”:— 

* Una acra terre arabilis in campo de Midelare, 
et una acra prati inter duos Midelare.”—‘Cockersand 
Chartulary,’ p. 77, s.¢. ‘ Hackensall.’ 

*“Campum de parva Midelare.”-—Jhid, 

**Duas acras terre arabilis in dominico meo de 
Hacuneshou in cultura que vocatur Petit-middel- 
hargh......ultra’ Middelargh sike.” — ‘ Register of 
Lancaster Priory,’ p. 353. 

**Unam acram super Argolf incipiendo usque 
ad Argolstan...... et unam acram in orientali parte de 
Argolgate.”—‘ Cockersand Chartulary,’ p. 120, 4.4. 
*Stainall. 

_ * Dimidia landa super Argehole...... totam terram 
infra fossatas in campo de Dustesahe.”—Jbid., p. 220, 
s.t. * Preston.’ 

““Sexdecim acras_terre......in 
Siverthesarhe ” (a/ihi Siverthesarge). 

Tota terra 

Thid., S07. 

These examples, which could be repeated 
almost indefinitely, appear to discredit alto 
gether the derivation of argh from A.-S. hearh, 
a heathen altar or temple. Pror. Skeat shows, 
however, that hearh might become in Anglo- 

French spelling hargh, hergh, and so the case- 


Bretherton in 
rt Ibid., p. 471. 
.infra divisas ville de Bretarwe.” 


stem hearg(e) would give harrow. On the south 
side of the river Ribble argh is frequently 
softened into arhe, arwe, equal to harrow, 
as in the last twoinstances given above. This 
seems to point to A.-S. hearge, a harrow, as a 
possible destvation. bringing argh into the 
category of words applied to newly broken 
ground, such as rode, royd, ridding, Lat. 
erartus, assartus (vide Ducange’s ‘Glossary,’ 
in voce). I suppose that there is no reason 
why the use of the harrow in preparing waste 
or unbroken ground for a corn crop may not 
have suggested the application to ground 
brought under cultivation of a word derived 
from the same (unknown) root as our harrow. 


Marton-in-Craven. 


SLANG, WHEN First Usep (9 §. v. 28).— 
At a meeting of the Elizabethan Society held 
on 21 February, 1894, Mr. Arthur Hayward 
read a paper on ‘ Elizabethan Slang,’ which 
was reported in the Academy of 17 March. 
Mr. Hayward said : “The first lexicographer 
to recognize the word ‘slang’ in its present 
sense was Grose in 1785.” 

John Bee, in his ‘Sportsman’s Slang, a 
New Dictionary and Varieties of Life,’ 1825, 
says :—- 

**Slangs are the greaves with which the legs of 
convicts are fettered, having acquired that name 
from the manner in which they were worn, as they 
required a sling of string to keep them off the 
ground. The irons were the slangs ; and the slang 
wearer's language was, of course, slangous, or par- 
taking much, if not wholly, of the slang.” 

This explanation of “slang” has been 
adopted by Charles Annandale in the ‘Im- 
perial Dictionary,’ 1883. 

Everard Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Jack Slang, the horse-doctor, was one of 
the company at “ The Three Pigeons,” whom 
Tony Lumpkin left his mother to meet in 
the first act of ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ which 
was produced 15 March, 1773, onl the name 
may have had an allusive meaning. 

Rossins. 


RupsBinG THE Eyes with For Luck 
(9% v. 104).—I do not remember having 
ever come across the interesting piece of Lin- 
colnshire folk-lore which Mr. H. ANDREWS 
has extracted from Thomas Miller’s ‘Gideon 
Giles, but there is a kindred belief regarding 
the etlicacy of gold which is common here. 
Inflamed spots or gatherings on the eyelids 
often occur, especially among children and 
young people, and they are sometimes acutely 
paintul. They are here known as styes or 


‘ 


stynes, and to rub them with gold is regarded 
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asacertain cure. I had this remedy applied 
to me when I was a little boy, and it was 
gravely recommended when in mature age— 
about thirty—I suffered from a painful visita- 
tion of this nature. A lady has just told me 
that in or about the year 1866 a gold ring 
was rubbed upon a stye on her eyelid by her 
mother, who was a well-educated woman, and 
by no means under the influence of what is 
commonly regarded as superstition. 
EpwWarbD PEACOCK. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


‘Gideon Giles’ was first published in 1840, 
not “about forty years ago,’ as stated by Mr. 
H. AnprEws. ‘This correction marks the 
belief as existing twenty years earlier than 
the period indicated in the previous note. 

J. Porrer Briscor. 

Nottingham. 


PRIME MINISTER (8S. x. 357, 438; xi. 69, 
151, 510 ; xii. 55, 431; 9 S. ii. 99; iii, 15, 52 
109, 273, 476 ; iv. 34; v. 94).—On the remarks 
of Mr. A. F. Ropstns at the last reference | 
would observe that the phrase under dis- 
cussion does not occur in either of the quota- 
tions he gives dated May, 1711; that, were 
it otherwise, both dates are subsequent to the 
date of Echard’s introduction to the English 
translation of Pére d’Orléans’s ‘ History,’ and 
consequently, a fortior, to the translation 
itself; that the “prophetic utterance” of 
29 Aug., 1704, is of itself sufficient to show 
that the phrase was not first applied to 
Harley ; and that [ quoted it from ‘ The Life 
of James II.,’ published in 1702. I subjoin 
further instances which I have taken from 
“The | Life | and | Reign | of | King Wil- 
liam LIL. | In Three Parts. | Part the Second, | 
Beginning withthe Deathof KingCharles LL. | 
and Ending with King William’s | Accession 
to the Throne. | London: | Printed by R. J. 
for F. Coggan, in the Inner- | Temple-Lane, 
1702.” 

1. “The Protestant side were wholly Ignorant 
of any Design to remove the Karl of Clarendon, not 
questioning but that he stood upon a tirm Founda- 
tion ; namely, the King’s late Assurance to the Earl 
of R—ter, who was seemingly prime Minister of 
State.”—P. 58. 

2. “The King depending upon a numerous Army, 
and a great Fleet, disregarded the feeble Attempts 
of the Hollanders ; at least, "tis said, he was taught 
to disregard them by his prime Minister.” —P. 193. 

3. “That whilst he was in with the Exclusioners 
he dextrously ingratiated himself with the Dutchess 
of Portsmouth, by whose Mediation he was soon 
admitted to the King’s Favour, and by him recon- 
cild to the Duke of York; That he was become 
Prime M—ster to the latter since his Accession to 
the Crown, by pretending to reveal the Secrets of 
the Presbyterian Cabal.” —P. 194. 


4. “This Account of Skelton began to raise 
Suspicions against the Prime Minister.”—P. 219. 

In 1 the Prime Minister is Rochester ; in 
2, 3, and 4, Sunderland. I trust that the 
statement that Robert Harley was the first 
to whom the term “Prime Minister” was 
applied has now received its quietus. 

W. H. Davin. 

Horse Equipment (9 S. v. 148).—From 
the Swiss lake dwellings there is evidence as 
to the date at which horseshoes and bits were 
first used in Europe. This 1 have collected 
and discussed in my book on the ‘Origin of 
the Aryans,’ pp. 159, 161. The oldest bits 
were bits of stags’ horn, found at Méringen 
and Auvernier, which belong to the Bronze 
Age. Terra -cotta figures found in Cyprus 
show that the horse was first ridden with a 
halter rather than with a bit, and the same, 
if I remember rightly, is indicated by the 
representations on the monuments of the New 
Empire in Egypt. All this is much anterior 
to the abundant evidence of such Roman 
monuments as Trajan’s Column. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 


‘Dr. Jounson AS A Grecran’ (9 iv. 
451, 545; v. 71).—The matter at issue between 
Mr. Junian and myself is but 
trivial, and to discuss it further would be 
waste of space. “Johnson was never in 
Paris,” says Mr. MarsHatt. Good heavens ! 
Has the man ever read the immortal pages 
of Boswell? In them, under the year 1775, 
are printed letters trom Johnson, one written 
from Calais and another from Paris, and a 
diary (lasting from 10 October to 5 Novem- 
ber) of his daily proceedings in France, the 
greater part describing his life in Paris. 
hat Johnson “was never in Paris” is news 
indeed. C. 

Pall Mall. 

{Other correspondents point out the same.] 


“Hurein” (9% v. 87).—May not this be 
connected with the Scottish hurk, to slouch, 
and hurkill or hurkle, to crouch as a lion over 
his fe ? Gavin Douglas uses the participle 
hurkulland when translating accumbens in the 
vivid simile of the lion in ‘neid,’ x. 727. 
Virgil has :— 

Gaudet hians immane, comasque arrexit et heret, 
Visceribus super accumbens, 
which Douglas presents in these terms :— 

Joiful he bradis tharon dispituusly, 

With gapand goule, and vprasis in hy 

The lokkeris lyand in his nek rouch, 

And all the beistis bowillis trymbilis throuch, 

Hurkulland tharon quhar he remanyt and stude. 
Cp. alsv “I sit hurklen in the ase” in the old 
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song “Tak’ your auld Cloak aboot ye.” 
Jamieson’s etymology is: “Teut. Aurck-en, 
inclinare se; Belg. hurk-en, to squat, to sit 
stooping,” &e. “ Hurklin’” is said to be used 
in Banftshire of “one who has rickety legs,” 
and perhaps the term might not be con- 
sidered as inapplicable to a trained bear 
when on the move between his dances. 
Tuomas Bayne. 

In Keightley’s ‘Fairy Mythology’ I read 
this :— 

““A female relation of his own told Mr. Ritson 

of Robin Coodfellow’s, it would seem, thrashing 
the corn, churning the butter, drinking the milk, 
and, when all was done, lying before the fire, ‘like 
a great, rough, hurgin bear.’” 
Hurgin seems to mean monstrous. Orcens, 
or Orcneas, are mentioned as monsters in the 
poem of ‘ Beowulf.’ Reginald Scot speaks of 
an urchin as a supernatural being inspiring 
terror; and perhaps Shakspeare uses the 
word with the same meaning, rather than as 
a hedgehog. Orcen, urchin, and hurgin may 
be the same. E. YARDLEY. 


Surely the above is a local variant of Audk- 
ing, the liquid 2 being replaced by the liquid 
r, the & in like manner finding a substitute 
in the g, while the final g is dropped. 


CURIOSITIES OF COLLABORATION (9% S. iv. 
475).—As brother colabourers there occur to 
mind the brothers Tennyson, the brothers 
Hare, the brothers Mayhew. The earliest 
novel of Miss C. M. Sewell was edited by her 
brother, the Rev. W. Sewell. 

Epwarp H. Marsa, M.A. 


{Add also the brothers Paul and Victor Margue- 
ritte in France. ] 


*Evcénte, Empress or THE Frencn’ (9 
S. v. 108).—I remember her as a customer 
of mine for school-books, when she resided at 
Royal York Crescent, Clifton, at a school 
kept by the Misses Rogers. They were in- 
vited by the Empress, after her marriage, to 
spend a few days with her in Paris, an event 
which was a lifelong subject of talk with 
these ladies. The house is now occupied by a 
French tutor and is called “ Eugénie House.” 

James Fawn. 

Bristol. 


Prince or Waces (9 S. v. 69).—It is gener- 
ally thought that the style and dignity of 
Prince of Wales are inherited by the heir 
apparent to the throne. This opinion natur- 
ally enough has arisen from the fact that, 
very soon after his birth (or the accession of 
his predecessor to the crown as the case may 
be), the heir-apparent has for a long period 


received the title of Prince of Wales. The 
dukedom of Cornwall is his by inheritance, 
and of course, like all sons of the sovereign, 
he is a prince by birth. The practice is 
that he should be created Prince of Wales 
and Earl of Chester by special patent, but 
no creation is required for the purpose of 
enabling him to assume the dignity of Duke 
of Cornwall ; and therefore the eldest son of 
the sovereign cannot properly be styled other- 
wise than Duke of easel until after the 
usual patents of creation pass through the 
customary forms. 

George 1V. was born on 12 August, 1762, 
and created Prince of Wales, &c.,on 17 Augus’. 
in the same year. , 

Albert Edward, the present Prince of Wales 
was born on 9 November, 1841, and was 
created Prince of Wales on 4 December fol- 
lowing. Everarp Home COLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The following information may be what 
Mr. Bay.ey requires. It would make it too 
lengthy to give the innovations to what is 
stated. Edward of Caernarvon, fourth son 


of King Edward L., was summoned to Parlia- 
ment in 1303 by the title of Edward, Prince 
/of Wales and Earl of Chester, being the first 
‘of the sons and heirs-apparent of the kings 
and queens of England that bore that title, 
which afterwards became ordinary to most 
of the rest. The title of Prince of Wales is 
created at the pleasure of the king by — 
and other ceremonies. The first known charter 
of creation is dated 12 May, 1343. The earl- 
| dom of Chester was first bestowed on a royal 
| personage in 1254, when it was assigned 
to Edward, eldest son of Henry III. After 
1343 this title has been usually joined with that 
of the Prince of Wales when that patent was 
granted ; the same with the earldom of Flint. 
The first Duke of Cornwall was Edward, 
eldest son of King Edward IIL. (17 March, 
1337), and by this creation not only the first- 
born son of the king, but the eldest living, 
is Duke of Cornwall. Neither requires any 
new creation of this title, although sometimes 
it is joined with the creation of the above 
titles. He is entitled to all the rights and 
revenues, &c., belonging to the duchy from 
his birth, being deemed in law at full age on 
that day. The titles of Prince and Steward 
of Scotland, Duke of Rothsay, Earl of Carrick, 
Lord of the Isles and Baron of Renfrew, are 
limited by law (Act of Parliament, 27 Novem- 
ber, 1469) to the eldest son and heir-apparent 
of the sovereign of England and Scotland, 
which the king can never give or withhold. 
Joun 
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“Parsmony,” Not “Parcrmony” (9 8. 
iv. 285).—-[ concur in this protest ; but it really 
seems rather hopeless to judge by another 
word. Not long ago, when the part of the 


*‘N.E.D? appeared with the word “ dispatch,” 
I I 


it was noted by the reviewers that d/s was 
the proper way to spell it. Notwithstanding 
this, the press, almost without exception, has 
been lately spelling the word “ despatch.” 
Spelling reform seems a terrible ditliculty. 
We want something authoritative and yet not 
anything that will stop expansion. I think, 
now the 7'imes has fathered ‘The Century 
Dictionary, it ought to adopt its spellings, 
such as labor, color, &e., otherwise what 
becomes of all the praise with which it has 
been heralded?) The 7'imes has followed the 
Daily Chronicle in publishing ; why not in 
spelling “dispatch”? Tuomas. 


Prince oF WaLeEs AS DUKE oF CoRNWALL 
(9S. v. 4).—It is by no means correct to say 
that he was “only this for one month of his 
life,” for His Royal Highness was born Duke 
of Rothesay, Great Steward of Scotland, Ear! 
of Carrick, and bore other titles, enumerated 
in an article entitled ‘Ayrshire Titles of the 
Prince of Wales,’ which I contributed to the 
Irvine Herald last year. For what reason 
the heir-apparent has been shorn of these 
Ayrshire titles in peerage books and by the 
ofticial heralds remains to be seen. 

W. M. Easton. 

CHURCHES BUILT OF UNHEWN STONE (9 S. 
v. 68, 154).—Only the actual walling of St. 
Just-in- Penwith Church, Cornwall, is of 
stones built up in their natural shape, and 
looking something like great mosaic. The 
“dressings” are of moor granite. There is 
nothing symbolical or masonic about the 
treatment. In East Anglia there are scores 
of old churches whose walling is of rough 
flints built in precisely the same way. Be- 
sides Great Clacton Church, Essex, mentioned 
by W. B., the tower of East Mersea Church 
in the same county may be mentioned as 
constructed of the nodules of laminated 
stone found thereabouts in the London 
clay. The Church of the Good Shepherd, 
on the outskirts of Mafeking (Bechuana- 
land), is constructed entirely of large un- 
burnt bricks (each measuring about 2 ft. by 
1 ft. by 1 ft.). Such sun-dried bricks are also 
used for walls around some of the kraals in 
the native town adjacent to Mafeking. These 
walls are washed over, after erection, with a 
thick coating of clay and water, upon the 
surface of which the blacks, with pointed 
sticks sometimes, scratch geometrical designs 
(seragito, in fact), often taking by no means 


unpleasing forms. In this yearning for orna- 

ment they are far and away ahead of the 

average briton or Boer in South Africa, 

whose homes in country places are generally 

hopelessly ugly. Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


“INTERNATIONAL OF Famous 
LITERATURE” §S. v. 24).—I have not 
seen the print of the house in which Gold- 
smith lodged alluded to by Mr. Woopatt, 
but [ am inclined to think that it may 
be taken from the frontispiece to vol. xliil. 
of the European Magazine, which will be 
found reproduced, with the omission of an 
inscription and a slight alteration in detail, 
in Thornbury and Walford’s ‘Old and New 
London,’ vol. ii. p. 480. I can verify the 
accuracy of this drawing, inasmuch as more 
than half a century ago [I was personally 
familiar with the locality in which the 
house was situate, and in the spring of 
1850 (fifty years ago!) I was in the habit 
of frequently visiting the house itself (for 
business purposes) and knew every room in 
it. It (the house) was on the westward side 
of a quadrangle (of houses) entered from the 
top of the Old Bailey, on the west (the left- 
hand) side going from Ludgate Hill. The 
name “ Little Old Bailey ” had then ofticially 
disappeared from nn street nomencla- 
ture for eighty-eight years; but down to 1803, 
the date of the engraving, it was still popu- 
larly retained. Old readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ will 
be able to recall the shop of the pioneer 
of “discount” booksellers, the late Mr. Richard 
Fleckner Dunn, which stood adjacent to and 
}on the north of the Old Bailey entrance to 
this square, a business which is still carried 
on under the name of R. F. Dunn & Co. 
on Ludgate Hill. This quadrangle was 
known as Green Arbour Court, and the 
house in which Goldsmith lodged in 1758 
was No. 12, and faced the entrance from 
the Old Bailey. It, with its neighbouring 
houses, as I have intimated above, formed 
the fourth side of the quadrangle, and its 
right-hand angle, as the explorer entered, was 
pierced by an open square-headed aperture 
which “gave” directly on a most steep, even 
precipitous, flight of steps leading down to 
a narrow thoroughfare called Seacoal Lane, 
which ended westward in Farringdon Street, 
a little to the north of the then bare walls of 
the vacant Fleet Prison, a site now occupied 
by the Congregational Memorial Hall. These 
steps, which descended the steep slope of the 
eastern side—the westward -looking face — 
of the Fleet Valley, had in the last years 
of their presence im situ useful hand-rails, 
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poles of polished wood — worn smooth by | buildings of the Tower as_ they existed about 
centuries of hand-grips —affixed by staples | 1839-40. In Cruikshank’s ‘Omnibus,’ issued 
to the walls on each side, and boys—of whom | in 1842, which contains some very good etch- 
I was one—proceeding from the north of the | ings by Cruikshank, is one representing the 
City Templewards, and taking a short cut| breaking into the jewel-room at the Tower 
across Farringdon Street, and so along Stone- | at the time of the fire, which occurred on 
cutter Street, past Fleet Market, across Fetter | the night of 30 Oct., 1841, and at that time 
Lane, and through Clifford’s Inn, preferred— | Mr. E. LentHatt Swirre, an old corre- 
delighted boy-like in—sliding down these |spondent of ‘N. & Q.,’ was Keeper of the 
‘ails to stumbling down what were then and | Crown Jewels. He is represented as breaking 
had been for centuries known as “ Breakneck | down the iron bars with an axe, whilst his 
Steps.” They are incidentally alluded to in| wife stands on one side holding a lighted 
Ned Ward’s * London Spy.’ He speaks of “ re- | candle. A smaller etching at the foot repre- 
turning down stairs with as much care and | sents the jewels being handed out after an 
caution of tumbling head foremost as he that | entrance had been effected. Underneath is 
goes down Green Arbour Court steps in the | inscribed, “ Breaking into the Strong Room 
middle of winter.” So there is no question | in the Jewel Tower and Removal of the Re- 
of “Brecknock” Stair or “ Breckneck,” nor | galia on the night of the Fire, Oct. 30, 1841.” 
uncertainty as to the precise /ocus in quo. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Washington Irving refers to these steps in Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

describing Goldsmith’s lodging in the house, 


which, when knew it, was but little changed, | 
in its upper stories at all events, since the The Aug. 
poor author occupied the room, erroneously the first of Die 
described as a garret, on the first floor. The | > jeistersinget at the Bayreuth festival on 
ground floor, however, through which an | 78 July, gives the under-mentioned cast : 
access to the head of the steps was pierced, Hans Sachs, Herr Scheidemantel ; Walter, 
had been converted into iallien some time | Herr Gudehus; Eva, Fréulein Bettaque ; 
before the view in the European Magazine Magdalene, Frau Staudigl ; David, Herr Hof- 
was published, and stables they remained in miiller ; Beckmesser, Herr Friedrichs. , 
1850. The upper part of this house and the Everard Home Coleman. 
whole of the rooms in the other eleven houses 
were then let out as tenements to the lowest, THE FuTURE OF Books AND BooKMEN (gt 
enon and most abject of London’s casual|s. jy, 476; v. 35).—Perhaps in connexion 
abouring population ; each room had its in-| with this subject the following couplet from 
dividual tenant or independent group of | fine poem by Owen Meredith may be 
tenants. Green Arbour Court has entirely | thought worth quoting :— 
disappeared, and its site now forms a part of 
the premises of the Snow Hill Railway Station, Shakespeare ! where one look 
though from recent observation I am in-| Shows more than here the wise can find, though 
clined to think that it has not wholly lost toiling slow from book to book. 
its use as an abode for carthorses, draught | One thing is certain, that in our dreams 
animals employed by the railway company | books do not “vanish,” but, on the contrary, 
or their auxiliary carriers being, I hallows, we sometimes seem to be reading volumes 
still accommodated in modern stables on the | quite new and strange to us. 
spot. I scarcely need add that the operations | C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 
with bridging over the Bath. 
Yalley by the Holborn Viaduct necessarily 
involved the final removal of the notorious | Nursery Rimes (9 S. v. 27, 93).—In_ the 
“ Breakneck Steps.” Gyromon, | Atheneum of 24 Feb., 1883, Prof. J. W. Hales 
‘ 
Temple. te same a theory that ‘Old Mother Hub- 
in St. Hubert. Ido 

; not know if the subject was taken up by 
. Bear anp Raccep Starr (9 S. iv. 398, 484, | other contributors = the columns of the 
Hig © I quite agree with your correspondent Atheneum, but I imagine not, as I have only 
the communication of Prof. Hales amongst 
andon, by W. H. Ainsworth, as a book | my cuttings. Joun T. Pace. 
of historical reference. For instance, the de- 
scription of the attack on the Brass Mount 
is purely fictitious ; but the book is useful In ‘Aunt Judy’s May-Day Volume for 
as giving sketches by Cruikshank of the | Young People,’ edited by Mrs. Alfred Gatty 


WacGner’s ‘ MEIsTerstncer’ (9 8).— 


O to be where the meanest mind is more than 


West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 
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(London, 1869), I find in the “Contents >| 
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and Provincial Words,’ gives the latter as 


‘Lost Legends of the Nursery Songs, The,’ | “ stathe,” and quotes an advertisement 


by Mary Senior Clark. There are three of 
these legends, ‘Diddledy, Diddledy Dumpty,’ 
‘Hark! hark! the Dogs do Bark,’ and ‘ See- 
Saw, Margery Daw.’ To the first legend there 
are seventeen pages of letterpress, to the 
second fourteen pages, and to the third 
fourteen pages also. Is it not likely that in 
some of the other volumes what A. G. wants 
might be found ? ALFrep J. Kina. 
101, Sandmere Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


“ Hurry ”=Srairtu (9% v. 107).—Ansted’s 
definition of staith or staithe isimperfect, and 
it is curious that none of my dictionaries, not 
even Skeat, gives its full meaning. From de- 
noting the landing-stage on a river or arm 
of the sea, it has come to be applied to that 
part of the village which has sprung up 
round the stazth. Thus we have Brancaster 
Town (all our villages are called towns) and 
Brancaster Staith. The next village but one 
is Burnham Overy, which is a mile or more 
inland, but the part that clusters round the 
staith is called Overy Staith. ‘Stormonth’s 
English Dictionary’ gives us ‘ Hurries,’ not 
“hurry,” and its meaning as “stages or 
frames at the sides of a quay for the con- 
venience of tumbling coals from the waggons 
right into the holds of sea-going vessels.” 
this is correct it is not quite a synonym for 
staith. HoLcoMBE INGLEBY. 

Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 


Though I[ cannot give direct evidence on 
this point, it may be useful to refer your 
readers to ‘ Harry-carry’ (9""S. i. 429), where 
is a lengthy reply, with which I have never 
felt quite satisfied. The two matters may 
dheckiate each other. Under ‘ Harry-carry’ 
we were told that “ harry-carries” were nar- 
row carts, used in Yarmouth to convey fish 
from the wharves into the town. The writer 
suggested that the name arose from their 
having been introduced in the time of 
Henry VIL. and stated, “It would seem that 
Nall was in error in connecting the name of 
these carts with the word hurry.” But if 
hurry =staith, then Nall was right, and the 
“harry-carry” has its name explained with- 
out dragging in Henry VIL, who seems to 
have had no connexion with them, beyond 
the fact that he lived at a time when they 
were said to have been recently introduced 
in Yarmouth. H. SNowpEN Warp. 

Hawthornden, Woodside Park, N. 


The late Admiral Smyth, in his ‘Sailor’s 
Word-Book,’ treats the two words as synony- 
mous. Halliwell, in his dictionary of ‘ Archaic 


lin a newspaper (qy. Hull), 1846. See also 


‘N. & Q.,’ 4" 8. viii. 395, 489 ; ix. 23, 100. 
Everarp Home CoLeMan. 


Worp Corruption (9 S. v. 105). — Occa- 
sionally, but not very frequently, I hear the 
mispronunciation of “law” to which Mr. 
Peacock calls attention ; but as the person 
in whose speech I most frequently hear it 
is “a foreigner” (he is, I believe, a Bawtry 
man), I gather that it is not peculiar to this 
neighbourhood. Pretty often, however, I 
meet with the form “loyer” in the hand- 
writing of natives of the Isle of Axholme, 
and this I take to be a phonetic spelling of 
“lawyer,” not of “liar.” The distinction is a 
somewhat important one. C. C. B. 

Epworth. 


DEPRECIATION OF CotnaGce (9% 8. v. 87, 
174).—Will W. W. C. kindly give me the 
reference to the chapter in Oresme’s treatise 
to which he refers ? ALDENHAM. 

St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park. 


Jacobite Socreties v. 169).— A 
Legitimist almanac, giving full information 
about them, was published at least once, I 
think about three years ago. 

By far the best account of these societies 
is to be found in the ‘ Legitimist Kalendar,’ 
edited by the Marquis de Ruvigny and 
Raineval. The latest edition was published 
last year by Messrs. A. D. Innes. It is a 
remarkably interesting production, contain- 
ing, among many other things, a series of 
unique genealogical tables. The latest issue 
included a list of all the descendants of 
Charles I. I have found it indispensable. 
The Whirlwind is now scarce. 

J. M. Buttocn., 

118, Pall Mall. 


SuHrapnew (9 S. v. 168).—It did not occur 
to me that General Shrapnel was a sufficiently 
conspicuous person to _ mentioned in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ which 
contains a good and full account of him. 
beg leave to apologize to the editor of that 
important work for the oversight, which I 
admit to be hardly pardonable. It is as bad 
as ignoring the existence of the ‘H.E.D. 

Water W. SKEAT. 

[We have received some accounts of the General, 

but do not print them in the circumstances. ] 


Suappock (9 S. v. 168).—Pror. SKEAT 


‘asks for “a less vague date” than “early in 
{the eighteenth century, 
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which he says all 
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the books give for the introduction of the 
shaddock. Some of them he will find give 
the “less vague date” of about 1810. 

Isaac TayLor. 

[ fear Pror. Skeat has forgotten his pre- 
vious question respecting this fruit, which 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. vii. 228, and 
elicited a reply at p. 375 of the same volume. 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


*‘Cuartorte A TALE or Trutu’ 
(9 S$. v. 89).—The author was Mrs. Susanna 
Rowson, born in England, daughter of a 
naval ofticer named Haslet (I think). She 
lived in Massachusetts for years, and wrote 
several books, of which this is her best known. 
It was originally published in 1790, has several 
times been republished, and has been trans- 
lated into German. It may interest your 
readers to know that no grave in the 
yard of Trinity Church here is more fre 
quently asked for by visitors than that of 
the unfortunate young woman Charlotte 
Temple (she was only nineteen when she 
died). It is marked by a stone slab from 
which the lettering has disappeared, but the 
site is well known. Mrs. Rowson’s bio- 
graphy. by Eli Nason, was published by 
Joel Munsell, Albany, N.Y., 1870, and includes 
the whole history of Charlotte Temple (whose 
real name was Stanley). The interest shown 
in her grave reminds me of Byron’s lines on 
the tomb of Cecilia Metella. W. Abparr. 

New York. 

I have a copy with title-page as follows :— 

Charlotte Temple | A Tale of Truth! By Mrs. 
Rowson | London | Published by W. Murray | 1832. 


The grave and tombstone of Charlotte Temple | 


lie in the graveyard of Old Trinity Church, 
Broadway, New York. Smitu E. Lane. 
New York. 


Tue Ancient Try Trape or Brrrary (9 S. 
iv. 516).—Attention is respectfully directed 
to 6 S. x. 261; and it is hoped that Messrs. 
Elton and Rhys will come to the rescue. 

A. Hatt. 

“Nostoc” (9 vy. 108)—The word is 
recognized by botanical books. Lindley 
(‘Veg. Kingdom’) assigns it to ord. ii. 


Confervacew, subord. i. Nostochew, and | 


describes common nostoc as “a trembling 
gelatinous plant that springs up suddenly 
after rain.” The supposition that it is the 
residuum of a shooting star is old and 


widely diffused. Here is one mention of 


it in Jeremy Taylor's introduction to his 


‘Life of Christ’: “It is the weakness of the | 


organ, that makes us hold our hand between 


the sun and us, and yet stand staring omg a 
meteor or an inflamed jelly.” [ remember in 
my Winchester days, sixty years back, finding 
it on hills, and receiving this same account 
of it from some young naturalist, not im- 
probably Frank Buckland. C. B. Mounr. 


This is the fifth oceasion on which in- 
formation has been requested on this subject. 
Reference to ‘N. & Q., 1% S. xi, 25. i, 
6 S. xii, and 7S. i. will reveal some long 
articles on the superstition attending it, and 
references to scientific works treating on the 
plant. Everard Home CoLeMAN. 

Brecknock Road. 


“ Mippirn’” (9 iv. 416, 495; v. 72).—In 
Scotland “middlin’” signifies “ fair,” “ pass- 
able,” “ indifferent,” the depreciatory reference 
tending to prevail in the use of the term. A 
middlin’ state of health is hardly satisfactory; 
a middlin’ crop is one that might very well 
have been better; and a middlin’ preacher 
will never have crowded pews. Scottish 
children have a game entitled “Cheap, Mid- 
dlin’, Dear.” It is played by two comrades, 
one of whom writes on his slate or on paper 
the three terms, placing under each three of 
the integral numbers in ascending order. 
Thus under “ Middlin’” the figures are 4, 5, 6. 
The protagonist, opening the game, writes a 
digit somewhere below his heading, and covers 
it from the view of his opponent, whose 
|curiosity he prompts with the remark, “I 
| bought a horse at the fair last week.” The 
querist then asks, “Cheap, Middlin’, or Dear?” 
In response to the answer, it may be that the 
| price was “ middlin’,” the tentative suggestion 
may be offered that the animal cost 5/. “ No,” 
will come the brisk rejoinder, “I paid only 
, 4/.” (and then the figure is revealed in corro- 
boration of the statement). When the result 
is thus the defender gains one point, and 
marks it up to his credit. The process is 
repeated till, perchance, a correct guess is 
made, and then the players change sides. 
The youths may become absorbed in this for 
a lengthened period, their interest being as 
intense as that of a couple of their seniors 
when practising the intellectual athletics 
incident to a game of chess or draughts. 
Tuomas Bayne. 
This word is by no means “local,” that is, 
confined to one locality, as it is in common 
use on Tyneside. I should say one would 
| find it in most parts of England. 


| R. 

“ Horse-GeENTLER ”= Horse-BreakeEr (9 8S. 
| v. 104).—The * N.E.D2 gives a quotation from 
| Hissey’s * Tour ina Phaeton,’ p. 140, but with- 
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out indication of the locality to which Mr. 
Hissey refers. Mr. ANDREWS may be in- 
terested in ascertaining and informing your 
readers whether this instance is also Lincoln 


dialect. V. 
AuTHors oF Quotations WANTED (9" v. 
109).— 


These honours peace to happy Britain brings ; 
These are imperial works and worthy kings, 
are the last lines of Epistle iv. of Pope’s ‘ Moral 
Essays.’ The epistle was addressed to Richard 
Boyle, Earl of Burlington, the famous amateur 
architect, and the application of the last line to a 
breakwater is appropriate, as will be seen from the 
context in which the poet addresses Burlington :— 
Bid harbours open, public ways extend, 
Bid the broad arch the dangerous flood contain, 
The mole projected break the roaring main. 
J. A. J. Houspen. 
So odd, my country’s ruin makes me grave. 
Pope, Epilogue to the ‘Satires,’ Dialogue 2, 1. 211. 
E. YARDLEY. 
Whatever sweets Sabwan springs disclose, 
Our Indian jasmin, and the Persian rose. 
I cannot answer for the whole couplet, but the first 
line occurs, 1 believe, somewhere in Dryden’s 
‘Aurungzebe,’ where it begins “‘ What sweets 
soe’er.” C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 
Does this become a soldier, thts become 
Whom armies followed and a people loved ? 
These lines occur in Young’s tragedy of ‘The Re- 
venge,’ and are uttered by Zanga, the villain of the 
piece. . Y. Powe... 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Horns of Honour, and other Studies in Byreays of 
Archwology. By Frederick Thomas Elworthy. 
(Murray.) 

EMBOLDENED by the success of his ‘ Evil Eye,’ 

issued six years ago (see 8° S. v. 239), Mr. Elworthy 

has written a companion volume, the receipt of 
which by the public is likely to be not less favour- 
able than that of its predecessor. This is prin- 
cipally occupied with the subject of “horns” and 
that of “hands,” though incidentally in the later 
work, asin the earlier, very many forms of supersti- 
tions or popular faith are discussed. The two works 
are, inthe paul sense, companion volumes. The same 
authorities, with some allowance in the later for 
more recent discoveries, have been consulted ; 
identical materials have been, to a great extent, 
employed ; the old explorations and researches have 
served for the new work; and the references in the 
present volume to its predecessor are so numerous 
that the student will do well to have both by his 
side. In the conclusions, or absence of conclusions— 
for Mr. Elworthy has, as he says, no theories to 
propound or support—a further point of resemblance 

18 oe) On the subjects with which he deals 

Mr. Elworthy is an enthusiast; his collection of 

symbolical objects, made — ally in the south 

of Europe, is large and profoundly interesting ; and 
many of his treasures have been exhibited before 
the Society of Antiquaries. Books richer in sug- 


gestion than his are scarcely to be met with, and he 
has acquired in the pursuit of his studies a large 
amount of erudition. On the subjects on which he 
writes he is always worthy of attention, though his 
knowledge is wide rather than exact. He refers, 
for instance, to “a curious little book of 1647 called 
*The Divell a Married Man,’” a work unrecorded, 
so far as we are aware, by bibliographers, and of 
the existence of which we were not aware. He is 
unconscious, however, that it is a translation or a 
rendering of Machiavelli’s famous novel of ‘ Bel- 
fegor’ (the ‘ Belphégor’ of La Fontaine), written 
more than a hundred years previously, In his pro- 
foundly interesting account of the dischi sacri he 
regards the ladder, a frequent object, as symbolizing 
“the patient, climbing, striving, persistent suitor 
{of Fortune], who sues her by his own efforts, and 
means to scale her heights; to win by patient per- 
severance the favours she was believed to bestow.” 
He quotes from * The Book of the Dead,’ points to 
the notion of a connexion between earth and heaven 
by a ladder as being familiar to the Egyptians, and 
doubtless to the whole Eastern world, and refers to 
Jacob's dream as according with the notions and 
beliefs of the age in which the patriarch lived. In 
connexion with this view we can but commend the 
study of Dr. Smythe Palmer’s ‘Jacob at Bethel’ 
(Nutt, 1899), in which the significance of the ladder 
in Chaldean cosmogony is traced, and a theory dif- 
ferent from that Mr. Elworthy puts forward is sug- 
vested. Not in the least a dogmatist is our author. 

e is a seeker after truth, and in no way wedded 
to his own theories, ingenious, even when most con- 
jectural, as these are. 

The application of the horn as a sign of contempt 
and as indicating a cuckold is familiar enough in 
modern days. There can be no doubt, however, 
that the horn was, at a much earlier period, a sign 
of honour. Mr. Elworthy holds that the Hebrews 
believed Moses to have descended from the Mount 
with solid horns upon his head, and says that this 
idea prevailed down to the Middle Ages. A state- 
ment to the same effect, which is made by Mr. 
Elworthy in ‘The Evil Eye,’ is quoted by Dr. 
Murray under the word ‘Horn’ in the ‘H-E.D.’ 
This belief is taken to indicate that the great law- 
giver was held to have become divine, and to have 
received miraculously the mark of divinity and 
kingly power. In the Vulgate, Deuteronomy xxxiii. 
17, it is said of Moses, “* Quasi primogeniti tauri 
pulchritudo ejus, cornua rhinocerontis cornua 
illius.” On the history of horns as badges of power 
and distinction Mr. Elworthy is profoundly inter- 
esting and instructive, and the illustrations he 
reproduces from King, Montfaucon, and other 
authorities add greatly to the value and to the 
beauty of the book. Those who possess ‘The Evil 
Eye’ will need no bidding to put this work by its 
side on the shelves, and all interested in the history 
of symbolism are bound to possess and study it. 
On some of the points discussed very little that is 
exact is known, and the study of the symbolic hand 
offers the greatest attraction to archeologists as 
introducing them into what is to some extent a 
terra incogn ita. 


A Complete Memoir of Richard Haines (1633-1685), 
By Charles Reginald Haines, M.A. (Privately 
printed.) 

“A FORGOTTEN Sussex worthy” Mr. Haines calls 

the ancestor whose life he has written, and whose 

seventh male descendant he is. Mr. Haines’s book 
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1747. Gregory Haines, C.B., served as Commissary- 


individual, being a full account of the family of | General through the whole of the Peninsular War. 


Haines, Haynes, Heine—the name is spelt in from 
twenty to thirty different ways—from the period 
(the reign of Henry IIL.) when it is first encoun- 
tered in Sussex until to-day. The direct ancestors 
of Richard Haines are traced back to 1540, when 
Thomas Hayne, who died between 1557 and 1559, 


witnessed the will of John Crossingham, of Sulling- | 


ton. From this worthy Richard Haines was fifth 
in descent. Richard is regarded by the present 
writer as the real head of the family, which he 
first, “‘as farmer, Baptist, patentee ...... social 
and economic reformer, and philanthropist, raised 

above the rank of yeoman.” Haines was the 
author of many books or pamphlets, all of ex- 
treme rarity, and most of them upon social or 
vhilanthropic subjects, the titles of some being ‘The 
p>; evention of Poverty,’ ‘ Proposals for Building in 
Every County a Workers’ Almshouse or Hospital,’ 
and ‘A Breviat of Proposals for restoring the 
Woollen Manufacture.’ in his middle age, pre 
sumably after a visit to the Netherlands, Haines 
became a Baptist. Asa resident in Sullington, he 
was a senaibe r of the congregation of Matthew 
Catfyn (1628-1714), an eminent and somewhat trucu- 
lent minister and controversialist. A man of con- 
sideration and substance, who, according to the 
Hearth Tax returns for 1665, paid for tive hearths 
in Sullington parish, Haines was the man of most 
importance in the congregation which assembled at 
Southwater, near Horsham. More than once after 
the passage of the Conventicle Act he seems to 
have saved the community from molestation. After 
being, as was but natural, a close friend with his 
minister, Haines appears to have inspired him 
with jealousy, and was sharply rebuked by him 
for keeping company with “‘ Great Persons.” The 
curious cause of open breach was the effort of 
Haines to secure a patent for cleansing hop clover. 
On disclosing his scheme to Caffyn, he found that 
that rigorist disapproved and would not allow of 
patents. A man exercised about civil contro- 
versies might easily, Catfyn held, forget his Chris- 
tian obligations. A quarrel sprang up, and led 
to a polemic. The high-handed proceeding of 
Caffyn, who was a remarkable force among the 
Baptists, consisted in passing upon his adversary a 
sentence of excommunication. To what terrible 
consequences a sentence such as this would subject 
the victim we will not attempt to say. Not at all 
the sort of man to sit down under such injustice 
was Haines. Other persecutions by his enemies 
followed. Haines, however, in order, as he states, 
“to purge the Baptist Church of errors, and to 
clear it in the eyes of the world, who were led by 
Caffyn’s proceeding to credit it with dangerous 
opinions,” drew up a statement of his case for pub- 


lication. For a long time Caffyn had matters his 
own way, and successive appeals of Haines 
were rejected. Seven years after the begin- 


ning of the quarrel, before the General Assembly 
of Baptists, convened in London from most 
parts of the nation, on 3 June, 1680, the 
sentence of excommunication was reversed. 
This successful struggle of an_ individual 
against the famous “‘ Battle-axe of Sussex” was 
regarded as a great and perhaps unique triumph. 
We cannot occupy ourselves further with Master 
Richard Haines, of whom his descendant furnishes 
an interesting account. Another Haines lost his 
arm in a sea fight against the French on 14 October, 


n his son, Field-Marshal Sir Frederick Haines, 
G.C.B.—of whom a portrait is given, and whose white 
head and erect a stately figure are still familiar 
in London society—the family honours reach their 
highest point. The book, which is an admirable 
specimen of a family history, is illustrated with coats 
of arms (one of which serves as frontispiece) with 
tinctures added, with views of residences, and an 
ample and elaborate series of pedigrees. The volume 
is to be obtained from the author, at Uppingham, 
Rutland. It is of value not only to the families of 
Haines, Greene, Lidbetter, Charman, Martyn, and 
Bennett, but to genealogists generally, and to all 
interested in the early and troublous development 
of the Baptist Church. Mr. Haines is anxious to 
have the MSS., correspondence, and possessions 
generally of Richard Haines, and will be obliged to 
any one who can trace these, some of which dovbt- 
less lurk in some strong-box or muniment room. 


The English Catalogue of Books for 1899, (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 

Tue new volume of this most indispensable of 
bibliographical treasures appears in due course, 
It is shorter by seven pages than the volume for 
IS98, the cause being that the new books of 1899 
are but 5,971 as against 6,008 in the previous year. 
The reduction in numbers is attributed to the influ- 
ences of the war. 1898, it is curious to learn, pro- 
duced four hundred volumes fewer than 1897. In 
all respects of amplitude and exactitude the book 
is up to the high level of previous years. 


Hotices to Correspondents 
We must call special attention to the following 


notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such oan as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

H. ComBer.— 

Here, ‘neath the silent chilly clay, 
The cold remains of Daisy /ay 
In sweet repose. 
Lay is the proper preterite of Lie. 
correct if used of the past. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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TRAVEL in SOUTH ARABIA. 
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SOME WORKS ON ARCHAOLOGY AND ART 
FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


HORNS of HONOUR, and other Studies in the Byways of Archeology. By 


FREDERICK T. ELWORTHY, Author of * The Evil Eye,’ * The Dialect,’ *The Grammar and the Word-Book of West 
Somerset.’ With many Illustrations. Large crown Svo. 10s. 6d. net. (Just published. 


GREEK TERRA-COTTA STATUETTES. By Marcus B. Huish, LL.B. 


With many Collotype Illustrations. Crown dto 
“Mr. Huish has gone into the whole subject very fully, and traces the terra-cotta statuettes in all ages and countries, 
.... Altogether a very charming as well as a learned volume."’—atdy News. 


A GLIMPSE at GUATEMALA, and some Notes on the Ancient Monuments 
of Central America. By ANNIE CARY MAUDSLAY and ALFRED PERCIVAL MAUDSLAY. With Map and 
Plans, 74 Photogravures, 2 Chromo-Lithographs, 4 Lithographs, and other Illustrations. 4to, 41. 4s. net. 


The WALLS of CONSTANTINOPLE. Studies of the Topography of the 


Byzantine City and adjacent Objects of Interest. By ALEXANDER VAN MILLINGEN, M.A., Protessor of History, 
Robert College, Constantinople. With Plans and Illustrations. 4to. 21s, net. 
“Is worthy of the reputation of its author and the richness of its subjects, in typography, in scientific illustration, 
and in research......Should be a text-book alike for the traveller, the artist, the archwologist, and the student of history.” 
FREDERIC HARRISON, in the Speaker. 


The WALLS, GATES, and AQUEDUCTS of ROME. By Thomas Hodgkin, 


D.C.L. With Maps. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


AUTHORITY and ARCHZOLOGY, SACRED and PROFANE. Essays on 


the Relation of Monuments to Biblical and Classical Literature, By the Rev. 8. R. DRIVER, ERNEST A. GARDNER, 
M.A., P. 


d LL. GRIFFITH, M.A., F. HAVEKFIELD, M.A., the Rev. A. C. HEADLAM, B.D., and D. G. HOGARTH, 
M.A. With an Introductory Chapter on the General Value of Archeological Evidence, its Capabilities and Limita- 
tions, by the Editor, DAVID G. HUGARTH, Fellow ot Magdalen College, Oxford, Author of ‘ Philip and Alexander,’ 
*A Wandering Scholar,’ &c. Second Edition. Demy Svo. 16s. 
“No one will question the competence of the editor and his staff of experts in their own departments; and all through 
the book there is a calm, judicial tone, which wins confidence at once All scholars will find the book useful, and to many 
it ought to be indispensable.""—dAtheaawn, 


NEW CHAPTERS in GREEK HISTORY. Historical Results of Recent 


Excavations in Greece and Asia Minor. By PERCY GARDNER, M.A., Professor of Archeology in the University 
of Oxford, With Illustrations. Svo. 15s. 3 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Uniform with Smith's ‘ Classical Dictionary.’ Condensed and Edited by F. WARRE CORNISH, M.A., Vice-Provost 
of Eton College. 1 vol. with upwards of 1,150 Illustrations, medium Svo, 21s. 

“Mr. Cornish is doubly qualified, both as a wide-read and accurate scholar and as a schoolmaster donatus rude, to edit 
such a work, and he has had the help of many accomplished triends. To realize the advance of the last twenty years, both 
in scholarship and archeology, we need only turn to the articles ‘Navis’ and * Pottery." The coloured vases given under 
the head of the latter are beautiful specimens...... No classical sixth-form boy should be without it.""—Journal of Education. 


SECOND IMPRESSION OF THE SIXTH EDITION. 


The ITALIAN SCHOOLS of PAINTING. Based on the Handbooks of 
Kugler. Sixth Edition, with a New Photogravure Frontispiece of the Academy Leonardo Cartoon. Thoroughly 
Revised, and in part Rewritten by AUSTEN HENRY LAYARD, G.C.B. D.C.L. 2 vols. with nearly 250 Illustra- 
tions, square demy 8vo. 30s, 

*,* This Work has been for some time out of print. A new impression is now ready. 


ITALIAN PAINTERS. Critical Studies of their Works. By Giovanni 
MORELLI (IVAN LERMOLIEFF). 
Vol. I. The BORGHESE and DORIAPAMFILI GALLERIES in ROME. 
Vol. Il. The GALLERIES of MUNICH and DRESDEN. 
Translated from the German by CONSTANCE JOCELYN FFOULKES. With Illustrations. Svo. 15s. each Volume. 
*,* The First Volume of this Work has been for some time out of print. A New Edition is now ready. 
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